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INTRODUCTION. 

In this book are two sets of lectures, given at Shrews- 
bury to the sixth form. Each set has a tragedy for 
its subject : the first, the * Electra ' of Sophocles ; 
the second, * Macbeth/ It seems to me that the 
method which I have used is very suitable to all 
books which are read at schools. 

I suppose that all boys are too apt to think of 
school books, whether they are in Latin, Greek, or 
English, as containing nothing which can amuse or 
please ; and feeling this I have taken two plays, and 
tried to show the effect which it seems to me they 
are intended to produce. 

I hope that the publication of these essays may 
in some degree serve education ; but I publish them 
diffidently ; and sadly, for I do not think that they 
offer to education the kind of help which it most 
needs. There are new books enough, perhaps too 
many ; and a variety of new methods of teaching, at 
least sufficient to meet every neied. Schools are full, 
and a great concern for their welfare is generally 
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professed; but all the whUe the condition of the 
most eminent of them is not satisfactory. Great 
evils exist in them, to remove which no real eflfort 
is made, or seems intended. 

What I mean is soon said. Boys are entrusted 
to us that we may make them fit to do their duty in 
life ; and, in the first place, we teach them generally 
not to work, but to play; or at least we allow play 
to assume that position in their thoughts which 
properly belongs to work ; and secondly, their minds 
are filled at school vdth ideas which, if they are to 
be true men, they must unlearn. 

As to what I said first, it is true that we still 
generally profess in school hours to expect diligence 
from our pupils. We still punish for idleness, and 
speak of learning as something which ought to be 
acquired; but all the while we entice boys to idle- 
ness by arrangements out of school, which destroy 
the effect both of our lectures and of our punish- 
ments. Eminence in athletic exercises is set before 
boys as a means whereby they may attain a most 
honourable and sufficient notoriety. Eepresentatives 
of school athletics are made to feel that they have 
satisfied the purpose of their creation. The news- 
papers are curious about them, thoughtless people 
wholly applaud them, their parents shut their eyes to 
the future, and their masters, though they sometimes 
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complain, yet lose their resentment in tlie general 
satisfaction, and even accept thankfully the distinc- 
tion which a promising young cricketer confers upon 
the place of education to which he belongs. Against 
such influences what chance has even a well-meaning 
boy ? He goes to Lord's or Henley, or tries to make 
himself fit to go there, honestly believing that so he 
is receiving all the benefits of education. Everyone 
knows the good that results, to boys and masters and 
a school generally, from a moderate attention to 
athletics : but everyone should also know that to this 
attention there must be a limit ; and I believe that 
everyone, who thinks about the matter, will consider 
that this limit has been reached, and passed. 

The folly of this state of things will be apparent 
to most men, since it is not the fault of this age to 
be indiflPerent to that which mars a boy's chance of 
making money. Those only will not be impatient of 
it, who feel that they are rich enough to have their 
children spoiled. 

But it seems likely that, in these days, a glory 
which is purely athletic will not keep the reputation 
of a school sweet for very long ; and therefore some- 
thing else must appear to satisfy inquiry. Hence 
scholarships are founded ; scholarships, which have 
a pleasant name from the tradition that they are to 
help the needy, are founded to attract some clever 
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boys who may be expected to work, that the school 
to which they belong may be like a barrel organ, 
playing serious or secular tunes according to the 
neighbourhood. It seems hard that all the evils of 
cramming and competition should be forced upon 
these boys at their tender age, to save the credit of 
such a system of education as ours. 

If the position of the greater number of the boys 
at a public school be considered with reference to 
the objects for which they attend school, it will not 
be found satisfactory. Contented idleness, which 
means generally greater mischief also, takes the 
place of diligence. I am well aware that it is not to 
be expected that boys will ever be fond of work : I 
say only that it ought not to be made more distasteful 
to them by the conditions under which they live at 
a public school. Or consider the condition of boys 
when they have left school, at the Universities for 
instance, where their characteristics are most easily 
seen. Here, at these seats of learning, it may be ex- 
pected that the most satisfactory results of our work 
will be visible. Are the men at the Universities 
learned, diligent, respectful of learning? Are they 
not, in too large a proportion, extravagant, loud, ob- 
stinate in their attention to themselves and their 
amusements, and in their disregard of all useful 
learning? 
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I said also, in the second place^ that the minds of 
boys are filled at school with ideas which, if they are 
to be true men, they most unlearn. I mean, that 
they are taught at school implicitly these two doc- 
trines : firstly, that their advancement in life is their 
proper and sufficient aim ; and secondly, that men 
are divided into castes, of which they belong to a 
high caste, and need only be scornful towards all 
otliers. A belief in these doctrines is easy and 
natural, and a master may find it useful as a motive 
power to which he may appeal. And yet the doc- 
trines are not true, but most false. A master will 
teach best, if he has, besides a number of particular 
objects connected with each lesson which he gives, 
some notion of a general object which is to be the 
result of them altogether, some notion of the real 
end of education* But he cannot find it in doctrines 
such as I have just mentioned. It seems to me also 
that this end is improperly defined as * self-know- 
ledge,' and wrongly defined as * the power of making 
a living.' The end of education is the same as the 
end of life, and that is, the subordination of self to 
the highest power that can be known. It is the in- 
troduction of self into a life that spoils it, that pro- 
duces all ungracefulness, all quarrelling, and all 
vice ; for, by introducing his self into his life, a man 
becomes self-conscious, greedy and onceited, and 
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self-indulgent. Education is to supply him with 
other and better things to think of, than himself; for 
example, great men, or nations, or nature ; and to fit 
his mind properly to appreciate them. A master 
must have this in his mind when he teaches. I do 
not mean to say that his form room is the place for 
direct lectures upon morals ; but that he must know, 
while he teaches, that his real success is gained 
by overcoming, not ignorance, so much as selfish- 
ness. 

If it be asked. How will this practically aflfect his 
teaching ? it seems right to answer that it will affect 
it in two directions. Firstly, he will try to make the 
books which he reads with his form as much a reality 
to them as possible ; and, secondly, he will make as 
little use as possible of those motives for diligence 
which are supplied by a desire for self-advancement. 
I know that these motives are necessary both to all 
boys and to all men ; and that there is great danger 
of hypocrisy in the abnegation of them ; but they are 
not the best motives nevertheless, and a master 
should know this, and feel it as he teaches. But th6 
effect of the doctrine will not be confined to school 
hours 5 it will be exerted imperceptibly all day long, 
to lessen that pride, innocent in a boy, wicked in a 
man, which disturbs the proper relations of indi- 
viduals in the world. And, once again, it will be the 
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mark of a gentleman to forego his own advantage, 
and to move without scornfolness among men. 

There is no doubt that these times are strange 
and dangerous. There is arising a new system of 
examination, and a new set of examiners. Those 
who by circumstances have hitherto been excluded 
from the more pleasant places of the earth, and 
whose exclusion has been made more intolerable to 
them by the senseless arrogance of their more fortu- 
nate brethren, do begin informally to put the question 
to each youth as he enters the world, * What can you 
do ? ' As far as our schools help to answer, the most 
unfortunate youths can only say, * I have learnt to 
play, and to despise most of my species ; ' and the 
most fortunate, * I have learnt my duty to myself, 
and it is that which is falsely described in the Cate- 
chism as my duty to my neighbour.' 
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LECTURE I. 

Any man, when he goes into a strange country, finds 
around him things that he cannot understand. Cities 
are often built and arranged upon a principle to 
which he has nqt been accustomed. The men and 
women whom he sees diflfer from him in language, 
dress, and customs. In such a case it sometimes 
happens — it often happens when the traveller is 
English — that he can see only ugliness in what is 
meant for elegance, and misery in what is meant for 
comfort. The feeling that he brings back with him 
to his home, is often only pity for the perversity of 
men whose principles of life are so little Ukely to bring 
them happiness — so little like his own. I need scarcely 
say that travel should do more for a man than pro- 
duce in him a patriotism so narrow. We must not 
despise foreign ways only because we have never 
taken the trouble to understand them, so making 
ourselves like the Crusaders, who tried to fight in 
Palestine with the accoutrements which could only 
be of service in colder countries and a more bracing 
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air. Who can now tell how many brave lives were 
sacrificed to this ignorance and folly, and who can tell 
how many fine intellects are spoiled, how much 
beauty is lost, because men are idle or insolent in 
dealing with what is strange to them ? 

What I have said about travel relates also to the 
reading of books written in strange languages, or at 
times remote from our own ; and it will be useful for 
us to bear it in mind while we read the * Electra/ 
We are, as it were, about to go into a country in 
which almost everything is strange. I do not mean 
only the city of Mycense, and the language and dress 
of the men and women who will appear in the play ; 
but much that is not so easily seen, and yet is more 
important, because it lies deeper and has a wider 
influence. The habits of the people, and — more im- 
portant still — their principles of action differ from 
our own. They do things which we should not do, 
because of hopes and fears which we do not feel. 
Shall we only laugh at them when we observe this, 
or turn carelessly away? Believe me there is not 
much in which an Englishman can laugh at a Greek, 
and if we turn away, our idleness will cost us dear. 

We will begin the study of the * Electra ' by 
trying to realise the circumstances under which it 
was presented to the Athenians ; and I shall first say 
something of the method of life and thought among 
them, what they valued most, admired most, and 
feared most. Our object all the while will be not to 
criticise them, or even to find in them something 
which we may imitate, but simply to understand 
them. 
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We will take then three verj important subjects, 
and try to understand what was the Athenian con- 
ception of them — 

rirstly, The unseen worlds 

Secondly, Humanity. 

Thirdly, Society. 

In all these the Athenians differed from us, not 
so utterly as may at first appear, but still enough to 
make it impossible for us, without some consideration, 
to sit with them shoulder to shoulder, and thought to 
thought, in the theatre. 

As to the first. The Athenians dreaded an un- 
seen world as much as we dread it, and like us they 
considered that piety and virtue would save them 
from the terrors of it. But they differed from us in 
this respect. Their idea of the unseen world was 
given them by their own anticipations only, and 
therefore it was no higher than the highest and best 
of the world they knew. The virtue wliich gave 
fiem a good place in it, was of that kind which 
would be recognised by a society of intelligent men 
left to their own observations. The gods who 
reigned over it, were imagined from the highest 
types of human life— made stronger, brighter, and 
more lasting, but not what we call better, because 
men were scarcely able to feel satisfied in what 
direction to improve it. To their gods the Greeks 
gave thrones in the highest places to which their 
eyes could reach, authority over the most tremendous 
natural forces with which they were acquainted, but 
no virtue excelling that which was admired in their 
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pwn society upon earth. The Greek gods were 
generally born by human means, and liable to human 
accidents ; and men were often equal to the gods in 
beauty, or in might, or in accomplishments. Neither 
were even the highest of these gods considered to 
possess absolute control over the world^ or over 
themselves. How could they, when so much went 
on in the world that men could not explain or 
approve ? Since a man in all his life feels that there 
is something mysterious above him, which he can 
overcome by no resistance and soften by no prayers, 
therefore the gods also were imagined as generally 
subject to the same controlling power, against which 
they also would strive in vain. The name by which 
this power was known was not always the same; 
sometimes it was to Bslovj sometimes dvdyKrj, some- 
times TO irsTTpcofjbsvoVy sometimes al Molpau But by 
whatever name it was called, by it was meant that 
stern power which brings into human life all that 
was too sorrowful and hard to be arranged by a 
human ruler. 

But the unseen world was not peopled only by 
gods, but by the ghosts of men also, and the Greek 
feeling with regard to these is very prominent in the 
' Electra.' Nothing certain was known of them, 
where they were, or what they were ; but with regard 
to them also, the conditions of existence upon earth 
gave hints, which were gathered up by affection and 
superstition into a strong belief. The dead did not 
lose their personality, nor their connection with the 
upper world. It was allowed, even by the most 
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matter-of-fact of philosophers, that the fortunes of 
the living affected the dead, something perhaps as 
the horrible things done off the stage affected the 
audience. The dead had no better thing to contem- 
plate than human life, and down in that cold and 
gloomy place, which seemed to fit their condition, 
no interests could be known so keen as those belonging 
to the life which they had once lived in the upper air. 
The second point which I wish to notice, is the 
Greek conception of humanity. This, like their con- 
ception of the unseen world, is different from that 
which is generally entertained now, but it follows 
very easily from their circumstances. In these days, 
a man appears to be an imperfect creature, whose 
business it is to try always, but hopelessly, to attain 
some measure of virtue. The word good seems to 
be applicable to a man, not in respect of his posses- 
sion of virtue, but of his knowledge of what virtue is, 
or, which is the same thing, his knowledge of his 
own wickedness. This method of thinking is fol- 
lowed, because there has been set before men an 
ideal, which is not attainable by human beings. 
But the Greeks were generally satisfied with what we 
call human nature, because they knew of nothing 
better. Therefore life to them was more joyful than 
most men find it now ; because it did not seem to 
them, as it seems to men now, a failure. Sorrow 
was to them simply a misfortune, happiijws was 
their glory. Why should they be miserable ? Their 
virtues were pleasant in the practice — ^justice, 
courage, a just pride. They were never to walk 
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tip the hill Difficulty, through the valley of Humi- 
Uation or of the shadow of Death. This must not 
seem to you a small diflference. Consider for a 
moment how much that we think most excellent, 
springs mainly from this alteration in the view of 
man's position. This it is, in a word, which has 
given to the whole virtue of charity its proper place 
in the world — charity which seeks not its own, and 
is thus the very foundation of what we consider most 
noble in thought and manners; because it is this 
feeling of universal shortcoming which creates that 
sympathy which makes the whole world kin. 

We will notice, in the third place, the Athenians* 
conception of society, and their method of life. 
They were an idle people, as we understand the 
word business. The citizens of the state had, almost 
all, enough of riches ; therefore, as a rule, they fol- 
lowed no trade and made no money. Their busi- 
ness was our pastime — to develop the strength and 
beauty of their bodies ; to hear displays of rhetoric 
and argument; to look at beautiful pictures and 
statues ; to hear and see beautiful plays. We must 
add also that their lives, at least the lives of the men, 
were not so private as ours. An Athenian's house 
was not his castle. Its door was open to the un- 
invited gue«t, and the master himself was much less 
frequently to be found at home than is usual in 
England. Privacy was not very general, or very 
popular, at Athens. Every citizen was bound by 
law to take a part in politics, and this duty there 
was little inclination to shirk. Instead, therefore, of 
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shutting themselves up at home, as we do in our 
cold climate, and with our exclusive notions, the 
Athenians lived out of doors, in the streets, in the 
Assembly, talking upon affairs of state or taste, and 
had scarcely any home secrets to occupy their atten- 
tion. But the women lived more within doors, 
taking care of the house and showing themselves 
little ; and that woman was the best woman, whose 
name was least heard, either for good or evil. 

I imagine that these are some of the most strik- 
ing characteristics of the Athenian people, with whom 
we are going to look at this play of ' Electra.' See 
them coming in thousands into the theatre — a great 
army of proud, keen-witted gentlemen. They are 
proud of their city, for it is the most powerful in 
the world, and is full of riches and beauty ; they are 
proud of themselves, for they are the citizens of it, 
and have helped to make it what it is. They are 
keen-witted, for they have lived among the best in- 
fluences of nature and art, and have listened to the 
wisdom of the world, of which Athens was the centre. 
And they are gentlemen, for they are by position 
above that poverty which has a tendency to check 
education and lessen the self-respect of a nation. 



LECTURE 11. 



Next we must ask, what are we going to see ? A 
tragedy represented on the stage. But the exhibi- 
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tion is not that wLich the word suggests to us. It 
is a day of great festival, the festival of the beauti- 
ful and happy god Dionysus, whose influence upon 
man is most beneficent and most mysterious. For 
months his honours have been in preparation, and 
men have been composing and teaching to the actors 
the great plays, the run of which has been, as it were, 
of not a thousand or two thousand nights, but of 
twenty-three hundred years; and which I suppose 
will last until men tire of strength and beauty. It 
is well known to what poets the archon has granted 
a chorus ; and the Athenians have well discussed the 
probable subjects of each new play, and their pro- 
bable treatment by the poet. The city is greatly 
excited. Men's sympathies are completely aroused ; 
for it is not only an exhibition of plays, but a con- 
test also, that they are to witness. Each great 
dramatist has his partisans, who hope for his suc- 
cess, because, it may be, they admire his manner, or 
belong to his deme, or enjoy his friendship. And 
apart from personal considerations, will not the dis- 
play be magnificent? -ffischylus is dead, but his son 
Euphorion will compete, and will show us again the 
glories of the old stage, when the very powers of 
nature were made persons, and spoke, as it were, 
thunder and lightning. And Sophocles, the beauti- 
ful poet, who thirty-six years ago won, almost with 
shame, the prize from ^schylus, when Cimon and 
the nine commanders sat as judges. And Philocles, 
who has beaten Sophocles, as Sophocles beat -ffischy- 
lus. And Euripides, who, it may be, lowers some- 
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what the dignity of the festival, and mars the worship 
of the god in whose honour it is celebrated, because 
his kings and queens and heroes are too common- 
place ; but who nevertheless can command laughter 
and tears, and fascinate and terrify, as well as the 
best. And Xenocles and Nicomachus, and many 
more, for almost every tribe of the ten has its poet 
to contend for its honour. 

So they pour on into the theatre. They will sit 
there, not cracking nuts, or whistling between their 
fingers, but solemn as worshippers ; for is not this a 
holy day ? Are they not honouring a god, and are 
they not to see their gods and heroes brought upon 
'the earth? Of course we will enter with them. 
Now, what is before us ? We are in the company of 
fully thirty thousand people, all seated in a vast 
semicircle, so as to be able easily to turn their faces 
one way. The seats rise in tiers one behind the 
other ; the lowest tier is raised some height from the 
ground, and the highest towers far behind, to a height 
which seems to us enormous. Over our heads there 
is no need for a roof : how much fairer a canopy is 
the ample sky, with the great sun, Apollo's self, driv- 
ing through it in his daily course I In our company 
are all the notables of Athens,, and many deputies 
and private persons from other cities. Of course, 
being strangers, we shall look first for Pericles, who 
holds the destinies of Athens in the hollow of his 
hand, and who is the first orator and statesman in 
this city of orators and statesmen. A man, calm 
and steadfast, not to be moved from his clear, high 
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purposes by disasters or threats, more truly a hero 
than any that will tread the stage to-day. And near 
him sit, perhaps a philosopher, perhaps a sculptor, 
perhaps his youngest son. Among these men, we 
think, will be found the best judgment of the Diony- 
siac contests this year. In the front, and on the 
lowest tier, are the deputies from Lacedsemon — for 
the war has not yet begun — whom we eye with an 
uncertain half-angry respect. We look at their thick 
frames and hard faces — they are the children of 
those who fought at Thermopylae — and partly ad- 
mire them, but for a certain look of cunning and 
stupidity that disfigures them, and we whisper that 
they will see a sight to-day that their country, with 
all its wonderful discipline and armies, cannot show 
them. There are the deputies from Corinth. Must 
they too confess that, with all its wealth and refine- 
ment, Corinth is behind Athens ? And from many 
another jealous rival, from many a colony proudest 
of its mother city, from many a dependent state, 
half reconciled to its servitude, when it sees the 
glory of its oppressor, from all parts of Greece and 
of the civilised world, is collected with us a great 
multitude, to form a fit audience to begin the ap- 
plause, which the world has never ceased to echo. 

Before us, in the distance, is that part of the 
theatre in which the play is to be presented, and 
behind this, the natural beauties of the country, 
woods and hills, rise in view as a background. Let 
us look at what is before us more closely. We our- 
selves are seated upon one of the middle tiers. Im^ 
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mediately opposite to us, at an equal height with 
the lowest tier, is raised a platform of wood, which 
stretches across the whole front of the space en- 
closed by the theatre. This is the stage, now empty, 
perhaps curtained off, presently to be trodden by the 
gods and heroes, whom all in the theatre honour as 
their ancestors and protectors. In front of the stage 
upon a lower level is another platform, semicircular, 
in the middle of which is an erection or stand, raised 
to the same height as the stage itself. Looking at 
this, we can discern that it is an altar with steps up 
to it. This altar, with its steps or standing places, is 
the dvfjJXrj, and the semicircular platform, upon which 
it stands, is the opxn^Tpa. We have now noticed all 
that we can see, excepting the ornamental pillars 
with which the stage is faced, and we wait in expec- 
tation for the withdrawal of the cui-tain. There 
was not always a curtain, and we will imagine it to 
be raised now, before the actual entrance of an actor. 
We can see that, just in the middle of the long front 
of the stage, there is a quadrangular space, made by 
the retirement of the scenery. This is called the 
irpo<TKrjVLovy because it is, as it were, the foreground 
to the scenery ; or the Xoyslov^ because from it the 
actors speak. The scene immediately behind it is a 
palace, its roof supported by stately white pillars. 
In the middle is the great entrance, upon which we, 
hearing and guessing at the subject of the play, look 
with curiosity and awe. Through those doors often 
passed the heroes of old Greece ; within them once 
reigned Agamemnon, king of men ; from this palace 
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he went to the ten years' siege of Troy, and through 
those great doors he passed, with his congratulating 
wife, on his return — never to step forth again. 

But see the actors. Three men advance from 
the left of the scene, in which direction the open 
country was supposed to lie ; one, before the other 
two, as if he knew the spot ; they, behind a little, 
eyeing it as strangers, but with an interest which no 
strangers can feel. Look at them. They are far 
from us, but we seem to see them plainly, and can a 
mortal man's face be so beautiful as are the faces of 
two of them, or so grave, reverend and sorrowful, as 
is the face of him who leads the way ? Look again. 
Can a mortal man stand with their stature? and 
hear them when they begin to speak — so far from 
us-^yet we can hear them as though they were near. 
^ We seem to need an explanation of this» They are 
men, but they wear masks, which skilled artists have 
made. They stand upon the KoOopvos^ which raises 
their figure above its natural height, and within their 
masks lies hidden a mechanical contrivance for in- 
creasing the sound of the voice ; something, no 
doubt, like the phonetic instruments which were • 
common in France at the court of Charles IX., and 
were banished thence for the fright which they 
caused him. 
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LECTURE III. 

But before we listen to the actors, we must review 
the circumstances which have preceded the time 
when the play opens, that we may understand, as 
well as the rest of the company, what we are to see. 
They know it well: they have heard it from their 
childhood as a history almost sacred. It all hap- 
pened not a hundred miles from the place where we 
are sitting, and concerns their ancestors, the noble 
heroes whose strength, beauty, and courage allied 
them to the immortal gods of heaven. 

The horrible fates that pursued generation after 
generation of the house of Tantalus, are well known 
to you. Pelops his son, Atreus and Thyestes his 
grandsons, all did and suffered those fearful things, 
at which, as has been said, the sun hid his face^ 
And now, in the fourth generation, there were two 
branches of the great house remaining— ouq son 
of Thyestes, ^gisthus ; and two sons of Atreus, 
Agamemnon and Menelaus. Of these Agamemnon 
was established at My cense, and was the greatest 
king in Greece, and Menelaus at Sparta. They had 
married sisters, Clytemnestra and Helen. 

As we look back into these far times, these great 
and lordly families stand out among the people, their 
subjects, just as, to a man who looks into the distance, 
the great cathedral of some foreign town stands up 
among lower and meaner buildings, and, with its 
great and dim outlines, fills and satisfies the eye. 
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It is not necessary for me to travel over the tale 
of the siege of Troj. I only remind you of its end. 
Agamemnon returned victorious in the tenth year ; 
but his wife had forgotten him, and with ^gisthus, 
her paramour, planned his destruction. She met him 
with words of love and welcome, and with the help 
of -ffigisthus killed him like a helpless sheep, so soon 
as he set foot within his palace. The people of 
Mycense acquiesced through fear in the murder of 
their master, and obeyed unwillingly, but without 
resistance, the rule to which they had grown accus- 
tomed, while Agamemnon was away. There were 
left in the city but four who seriously resented, or 
were likely to resent, what had been done— the three 
children of Agamemnon, and the faithful servant. 
Of the children, two were girls, Electra and 
Chrysothemis, and one a boy, Orestes, the youngest. 
The girls were not to be feared; they could be 
calmed at last, or suppressed ; but it was necessary 
that the boy should be killed, for fear of the ven- 
geance which he would take in the time to comeu 
But his sister Electra saved him. She stole him 
from the palace, and gave him in charge to the 
faithful servant, to take into a safe retirement, until 
the gods and his own spirit should bring him back 
to avenge his father and his father's house. 

Between Orestes and Electra there was a very 
close bond. While Agamemnon was at Troy, his 
unfaithful wife had not loved over much the sight of 
his children. Therefore Orestes had not been cared 
for by his mother, but by Electra; and she, after the 
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manner of women, had come to love most dearly 
that which caused her trouble. 

And here we must stop and speak of Electra, 
who, in the tragedy called by her name, is the prot- 
agonist. The events, which we are to see upon the 
stage, occupied only a short part of one day; but 
that day's minutes are lengthened, every one, by their 
close connection with a long and eventful past. 
Therefore before the beginning of the play, we will 
inquire what manner of woman Electra was. Here 
is something for us to consider that we have not 
met with before in reading these tragedies — a young 
maiden living in the earliest days of Greece. Her 
(character will not be drawn exactly as seems most 
natural to us. Her method of thought will be in- 
fluenced by those ideas which, as we have seen, 
belonged to the Greek world, and are strange to 
ours. But in spite of many differences, I think we 
shall find in Electra enough of likeness to ourselves 
to enable us to understand her. If Grecian ideas of 
the next world were not like ours, if they thought 
happiness more their right in this world than men 
think it now, if pride was then a virtue, and selfish- 
ness hardly a vice, yet, in Electra, we shall find 
many other ideas with which we can sympathise 
more completely, and we shall know that we are 
looking at our own world still, and that Electra is 
our sister in the human family. 

There are some people in the world, who have 
a very great difficulty in taking any side strongly. 
So soon as they have begun to identify themselves 
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with any party, they begin to be dissatisfied with it, 
because they perceive many imperfections in it, and 
also much good in that to which they find themselves 
opposed. There are other people who are by nature 
violent partisans ; who look at all men and opinions 
from one point of view ; who demand of anything, 
that comes before them for judgment, what is its 
relation to certain preconceived opinions of their 
own, and give their decision upon it accordingly. 
The former class are men of speculation, who find it 
diflBcult to stir themselves ; the latter class are men 
of action, who find it difficult to make themselves 
reason. The latter class look at one side of the 
shield, and swear that this shield is silver only ; the 
former turn it round, and seem to themselves to see 
that it is leaden also, and will not use it. To the 
former class belong most sceptics and dreamers, to 
the latter most men who have made for themselves 
a name in the world, and particularly most politicians 
and most women : all those in fact who are above 
the reach of mere argument, but choose their side 
first, according to their inclination or interest, and 
then justify it by such arguments as they can. 

To this latter class belonged Electra, a woman 
whose love never died, to whom what she loved was 
dearer than herself. She made her friends and her 
enemies according to the disposition, of each one 
whom she met, towards what she loved ; and those 
whom she held her enemies she hated, as fiercely as 
she loved that which they had offended. This is one 
main fact about her character. Another is closely 
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connected with this. She had that capacity of 
reverence, which produces a sense of duty, and at 
the same time leads to what is called hero worship, 
I mean by * reverence,' that feeling which makes a 
man submit himself and his judgments to something 
higher than himself, not regarding it as shame to 
feel inferiority. So Blectra submitted herself, with 
instant and lasting reverence, to the great laws of 
Heaven and Hades, which she had heard from her 
infancy, and she was likely to conceive the same 
feeling for whatever greatness she saw in man, that 
satisfied her ideals. It happened that, because of 
the cruel way in which her love was oflFended, and 
her sense of duty quickened, these two characteristics 
determined her life in almost every detail of it. 
But she has many other characteristics which are 
fitting complements to these ; and we must notice 
them, to complete our notion of her, that we may 
admire her as she ought to be admired. Circum- 
stances have given the two characteristics, of which 
I have spoken, the power to carry her life with 
them like a flood, but those of which I am now to 
speak, show their currents in the tide quite clearly, 
though they cannot alter its direction. What I 
have attributed to Electra so far, harmonises with a 
sensitive nature and a quick temper — with a sensi- 
tive nature, because otherwise she would not appre- 
ciate excellence enough to love it ; and with a quick 
temper, because, loving it well, she will soon notice 
when others have not a like feeling for it, and be 
vexed at once. But you will notice also that in the 

c 
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characteristics we have attributed to her, there has 
been no stain of selfishness ; therefore we shall 
understand what will be the circumstances in which 
her anger will most readily rise ; namelj-, when not 
herself, but what she loves, is oflFended. Again, a 
woman who is not selfish, and who is sensitive, will 
be courteous. She is possessed of the genuine polite- 
ness of the heart. She will understand what causes 
offence, and her unselfish nature will teach her to 
avoid it. And Electra was without one defect which 
is common with polite people : she was not a hypo- 
crite. From this she was saved by the high qualities 
which we have described already, which gave her 
noble thoughts, and set her above the weakness and 
meanness of sacrificing truth to a desire to please. 
It is plain from all this, I think, and from the play, 
that Electra had also a tasteful liking for all the 
appurtenances of life and person, that make the 
delight of a woman's life, and offer the opportuni- 
ties for a woman's triumph. She appreciated fine- 
dresses, golden ornaments, soft living, and the 
beauties of her person none the less because she 
sacrificed them all ; and she would have delighted in 
the happiness of a married life, with a noble husband 
and children to love; and had she found it, she 
would have set a notable example of kindliness, 
chastity, and grace. 

Let me show her to you, as she sits in the palace 
at Mycenae, twenty years and more before the time 
when the play begins. See her face and form of 
heroic beauty ; see her robes and golden ornaments. 
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and her state, that befits the daughter of the greatest 
king in Greece. From her birth everything around 
her has given her a knowledge of two things — of her 
father's greatness, and of the greatness of the gods 
-whose vicegerent he was. The gods lived for ever 
with power and glory in heaven, but with their eyes 
fixed upon the earth, regarding men and their ways, 
loving the just among them, hating and punishing 
the wicked, either on the earth while they were 
alive, or in the world below. And next to the gods 
in power was her great father. The gods helped him 
with their wisdom, and gave him strength to rule : 
they honoured him, and all men honoured him like- 
wise ; to all men he was almost a god ; to Electra he 
was almost a god, and her father. 

All her life she loved and reverenced him; but 
she was proudest of him then, when the richest, 
bravest, and wisest of the kings of Greece came at 
his bidding and sailed to Troy, with him for the 
captain of them all. Then he was king of men, and 
she followed his army in her fancy, magnifying his 
deeds, and longing for the time when he would come 
home in greater glory. So she lived in the palace 
which he had left, and her mother with her, and her 
sister, and Orestes, the youngest. As the time 
passed by, she did not forget her father; but one 
forgot him who should have remembered him more, 
her mother Clytemnestra. She took another love, 
^gisthus, and lived with him in open shame. And 
now what will Electra do ? She knew the laws of the 
gods, and that they were broken here, and that her 

c 2 
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father was dishonoured. Across her fair face, which 
had hitherto only been bright with a girPs romantic 
fancies and impetuosity, there came clouds of im- 
patience and anger, which vanish only when she 
takes her baby brother on her knees, and shows to 
him a mother's tenderness. 



LECTURE IV- 



So Electra sickened with anger, and Clytemnestra 
and -Sjgisthus lived in happy shame. But all the 
while was present to all the expectation of the day 
when Agamemnon would return. At last it came, 
after years of waiting : and the inmates of the palace 
prepared to receive him. As soon as he set foot 
within the doors, he was killed, and there was none 
who made a mourning for him, except the daughter 
who had waited for him so long. And now he was 
dead, murdered cruelly and treacherously by those 
who had done him so much dishonour. He had gone 
from the earth, but yet he knew what was done upon 
it, living still below in Hades. Shame could reach 
him still, and glory, and love. And he still felt the 
desire for vengeance, though he could scarcely help 
the avengers. What then will Electra do now? 
Will she forget him P Will she make a compromise 
with those who have so shamefully broken the laws 
of Zeus ? Never ! She will be faithful unto death. 
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holding always to her father's side, doing him no 
dishonour, even by being meek and gentle with his 
enemies. Everything that she has valued becomes 
nothing to her, in the presence of the duty which 
she owes to gods and men : for days, months, years, 
they shall be always nothing, until the gods shall 
send the avenger, and the desire of her poor heart 
shall be satisfied. 

All the time of waiting she was alone in her 
sorrow ; for the resentment of Chrysothemis pre- 
sently passed, and she lived at peace with her mother 
and -3Egisthus, not loving them, nor what they had 
done, but making no open protest against it. 

With this preface we will turn again to the 
play, and go through it, as we have gone through 
* Hamlet,' explaining the course of the action, and 
to some extent discussing the characters. In at- 
tempting the latter task, we shall be checked to 
some extent by a peculiarity of Greek dramas, for 
which, I dare say, the remarks we have made about 
the stage, the dress of the actors, and the theatre 
itself, have already prepared you — a peculiarity 
which may be noticed more particularly in the older 
dramas, but to some extent in all. To express it 
briefly, it is that the Greek tragedians did not wholly 
desire to devote their skill to the exhibition of hu- 
man character. It seems better to speak at length 
of this when we come to describe the character of 
Orestes, and the position of the Chorus. The 
Guardian of Orestes, who received him from Electra 
when Agamemnon was killed, and who has tended 
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him since in most faithful service, stands with him 
and Pylades once more, after twenty years, before tlie 
palace. Let ns for a moment again review the 
situation. For these twenty years Clytemnestra and 
iBgisthus have had their way and their pleasure — 
Clytemnestra, the great queen, and -3Egisthus, once 
her paramour, now her husband. The thunder and 
the lightning have passed them by ; the earth may 
have shaken, the plague may have wasted their land, 
but it has not come nigh them. Their enemies from 
without may have attacked them, but some one of 
the gods in heaven perhaps has listened to- their 
prayers, and though unabsolved they were still un- 
punished. Of offerings and sacrifices and prayers 
they had not been sparing, and these perhaps had 
prevailed, as they might with a human judge, to 
keep them safe from condemnation. Many a time 
the righteous Argives had looked up into the clear 
sky, and asked — where was the eye of Zeus? In 
many a plague and many a stonn had they expected 
the punishment of their king and queen, but they 
were there unpunished still, and secure. But if these 
escape, who then shall be condemned? Does the 
god of the hearth love murder done upon his sanc- 
luary ? Has the goddess of the marriage bed no eye 
to see unchastity.? Was the god of the curse deaf 
to the cry of the victim, repeated ever since in the 
weeping of his faithful child ? Where are the gods 
of Agamemnon's house, well worshipped in former 
days, with splendid offerings of the old wealth of the 
children of Tantalus? May the king's blood be 
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shed, and the king of Heaven be unoflFended ? Does 
a man so noble, so foully wronged, come down to 
Hades, and take his place unnoticed, like the com- 
mon dead ? And if all these gods are inattentive, 
where are those who wait upon wrongdoers, follow- 
ing them slow or fast, the dreadful maidens, trackers 
of crime, with snaky hair and talons for hands, with 
wings on their backs for speed, and a whip of snakes 
in their claws ? 

These are the thoughts of the Argives, but they 
are never spoken, and thought but uncertainly : for 
in these days the common people scarcely criticised 
the doings of their kings. Kings were masters, 
whose authority was not to be questioned ; for Zeus 
himself put wisdom into their minds, and decrees 
into their mouths, and mightiness into their acts. 
•It was only when, as now, a king had been wronged, 
and a king's son, their rightful master,, was in exile, 
that they made any stand, even in their opinion, 
against those who were in authority over them. 
And in this case also there was one, who kept the 
recollection of Agamemnon and his house still fresh, 
namely Electra, their princess, in whom they had 
been wont to reverence the majesty of innocent 
greatness. Once she had been so happy ; now she 
was so miserable, that all pitied her. She lived 
without a friend in her household, stripped of her 
ornaments and royal state, and of all hopes that 
women hold most fondly, of a husband and children 
to love and tend ; without love, or liberty, or hope, 
she lived. Pity she had from them, who could not 
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help her : and they admired her, but they could do 
no more : they wanted a leader, before they could 
stir to take any action. Would a leader ever come ? 

And Blectra — friends she had in heaven, one 
strong friend she had on earth, and one in Uades. 
To these she was faithful, and the thought of them 
sustained her through the long years, and her life 
that seemed wasted. Her father was no dead corpse, 
rotting in the tomb, careless of his wrongs. He was 
a living spiiit in the other world, still deriving 
dignity from his greatness upon earth, and still look- 
ing to have his shame one day removed from him. 
The wound of the axe still showed itself upon his 
murdered spirit, his honour was tarnished, his rest 
was broken, until his shame should be done away. 
Offerings to him still did him honour, though they 
could only be brought to his tomb, and must miss 
his presence. But he had them, and rejoiced in 
them as when he was upon the earth, and he could 
look to the mind of the offerer, never deceived, nor 
mistaking fearful hate for love. 

And one other friend she had upon earth, Ores- 
tes; if indeed he lived yet upon the earth. He 
could not come while he was yet young ; for when 
he came, he had a task to do that needed the 
strength and courage of a man. But in time he will 
come. It cannot be that, knowing of his father's 
wrong, and of his house defiled, he will rest satisfied, 
and ask for no vengeance. He has with him one 
who loved Agamemnon, and will not let his memory 
sleep. Therefore one day he will come like a sun 
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upon this brooding night of pollution that has settled 
upon Argos; of sorrow that has settled upon the 
righteous of the house of Agamemnon. But while 
he waits, how long it is to Blectral The daily 
insults, threats, the pains of seeing the happiness of 
those she hates, of watching their triumph, of re- 
membering her father's shame not wiped away, her 
father's murder unatoned! How long it is! O 
come, Orestes, come at last ! Send him, oh ye gods 
of the just and holy ! forget not her whom all men 
have forgotten 

And while Electra looks forward so eagerly to 
this epiphany, there were others to whom it was a 
constant dread, -3Egisthus and Clytemnestra. The 
Argives were obedient, the gods seemed appeased, 
and Electra's enmity was only troublesome, not 
dangerous. But there was one whom they feared 
aU the while, one on whose side the gods must be ; 
not a woman, but a strong man ; not a poor slave, 
whose spirit was bound in the habit of obedience, 
but a hero's son. This was Orestes, whom Clytem- 
nestra had borne last to Agamemnon, the child she 
should have loved the most. She and her husband 
knew that, when he appeared, everything would be 
against them. With his father's wrongs to avenge, 
and the gods' commission to justify him, and the 
people's favour to support him, he would crush them 
and their guilty lives. In this expectation lay the 
strength of Electra's position. Without it she was 
only a weak, angry woman ; with it she could speak 
like an avenging Fury. 
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But where is Orestes ? When will he come, and 
how ? Like a prince, with an army behind him, or 
alone and silently ? Will soldiers fight for him, or 
will he strike secretly, or negotiate from a distance ? 
No one at Mycense could look into the thick cloud 
that veiled his movements. It was all uncertain ; it 
was uncertain even whether he still lived. 

We know all now that those with us in the 
theatre need know, and we may wait with them for 
the beginning of the play. 



LECTURE V. 



The moment then to which the one looked forward 
with so much hope, and the other with so much 
dread, is come. The night of twenty years has 
lifted, when Orestes stands in the early morning 
before his father^s palace, and with him Pylades and 
the faithful servant, his Guardian. What a sight is 
here for all three! How curiously and sadly does 
the Guardian look upon the places which he remem- 
bers so well I And Orestes — for twenty years he has 
only heard of his native land, of his father's palace, 
of the glories of his kingdom : and now it is all here 
before him. Listen to the Guardian. In a few words 
he shows the places, with their names, meaningless 
perhaps to us, but full of associations for those to 
whom he spoke. 
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After twenty years of waiting we are here. Look, I 
will show you the places which I have often described to 
you, which have seen all the glories and shames of your 
race. Your father's palace, whence I took you from death — 
the rich city of My cense, where he reigned — the market 
place — ^the renowned temple of the gods of your race. 

Here is a notable sight for Orestes. For twenty 
years lie had only heard of his fatherland, and longed 
for it. Now he has returned to it. But yet his heart 
is not joyous, nor his tongue lavish of effusive greet- 
ing. It was not a time for looking over familiar 
places, and receiving histories that call up memories 
of the past, or indulging in proud thoughts of his 
fair inheritance, and his fitness to rule over it. No, 
surely. For he has a task to do, and every memory, 
every proud feeling, does but put this task more 
clearly before him. He is strong and beautiful, pass- 
ing the size of common men, and of a famous race ; 
but these are gifts which now impose upon him only 
a great labour. It is not the time now for him to 
rest, and enjoy his glory and nobility, because in his 
race he has been shamed, and his strength and 
heroism are nothing to him, but the possibility of 
wiping the shame away. He was near his father's 
palace, but near also his great enemies, Clytemnestra 
and -3Egisthus — the mightiest pair in Greece — Cly- 
temnestra, the proud queen, and -^gisthus,the strong 
traitor, fearless and remorseless in doing wrong. 

We know the end of the adventure, and how he 
won this struggle. But he did not know it then 
himself. It was only to his strong right hand, to 
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his courage, and to Apollo, that he could look. We 
know .the feeling well, when it is time for us now to 
try that for which we have been training for a week, 
or a month, or a year. We know the fluttering, per- 
haps the sinking, of the spirit, which oppresses us, 
as we stand to begin the little contest, which is soon 
over, in which the rivalry is of friends, the prize a 
cup, or a scholarship, or a little honour. But this is 
not a contest like ours. Orestes has now to punish 
a crime, flaunted for twenty years in the sight of the 
whole world, to avenge a most noble father, to crush 
two most powerful enemies, and lastly to pass the 
limits which nature seemed to have set to action, for 
one of these enemies was his mother. 
Therefore the Guardian may say— 

We are where it is no longer a season for dallying, but 
high time to be doing. 

It is a time to make cowards fear ; but to make 
brave men rouse themselves, and call up their man- 
hood ; and such a man is the Guardian, who has been 
true always, and who is true now ; one of those men 
who have learnt their lesson of unselfishness well, 
though the object of their virtue is narrow. I think 
everyone knows of some person who has forgotten 
himself, and is given over to the serving of another. 
It may be a mother, or perhaps a father, or it may 
be a nurse, or, as here, a man-servant. Do we ask 
for a character of the Guardian ? It is soon given. 
It is this : he has forgotten himself, lost in those 
whom he serves. By the working of his affection,^ 
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unconsciously he has learnt his virtue ; for them he 
is bold, truthful, and tender, and without a meaner 
thought than how he can best serve those whom he 
lov^s. 

Orestes speaks to him, and tells him at the same 
time the plan, that is not his, but Apollo's. For 
Orestes, like many another Greek, has been up that 
narrow mountain gorge, and left for a space the 
world behind him, to ask counsel of the great god 
of Greece, whose wisdom cannot err. He has passed 
through the oflFerings of grateful princes and states, 
he has stood in the awful presence, and seen the 
trembling woman upon her tripod speak the fates 
by a power not her own. And this is what he has 
heard : — 

Orestes, alone thou shalt go, without spears or host, and 
by might used craftily thou shalt accomplish a just slaughter. 

The Delphian oracle was generally the adviser of 
the Greeks in their times of doubt and trouble, and 
the confidence placed in it was unbounded, and well 
deserved. It had established its divine authority by 
displays of knowledge which were beyond the reach 
of human sagacity, by lessons in state-craft which 
were free from the weakness of human selfishness, 
by doctrines of morality which were constantly 
worthy of the highest conceptions of divinity in 
Greece. A man might therefore feel secure in its 
authority, even though the deed which it advised 
was hard to his nature. 

And now it seems right to say a little about the 
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character of Orestes, whose first speech we are now 
considering. He seems to me to be not so much a 
human character, as a divine instrument. I mean 
that his personality is not made very distinct, nor 
particular. It is true that there are some glimpses 
to be caught of the workings of his own heart. He 
had longed in exile to see his home, he loved his 
faithful Guardian, his spirit was filled with pity at 
the sight of his sister. But yet this scarcely marks 
him distinctly, for all these feelings no one, who had 
his place, could have been without. The hint for the 
true reading of his character, and for the conception 
which Sophocles meant to express, seems to be given 
in the passage at the end of his speech here : — 

Land of my fathers, and gods whose home is here, re- 
ceive me with good fortune on this journey of mine ; and 
tnou, my father's house. It is for thee I come, at heaven's 
sending, as justice bids, to cleanse thee. And dismiss me 
not in failure from this land, but make me master of its 
ancient wealth, and let me set my house up strong. 

The position of Orestes both to earth and heaven 
was so important, that which he had to do was so * 
terrible, its peril was so great, its consequences so 
immense, that his own personality is absorbed. Even 
at all times, he was perhaps rather the representa- 
tive of a great heroic family, than an individual. A 
lofty interpretation of the proverb, * Noblesse oblige,' 
seems to arrange all his actions. He was to do great 
things, to live in direct communion with the gods, 
being, in fact, half a god himself. We are to regard 
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his deeds, and feel the tragic force of them ; but 
their immensity, and the tremendous power of the 
situation, seem to take away the opportunity for a 
nice discrimination of character. 

It seems to me that, if it be asked, what manner 
of man was Orestes ? it may properly be answered, 
he was the son of Agamemnon, whom the gods, re- 
membering with anger inurder imatoned, sent to 
purify his house and land, and exalt his family into 
the high place from which great crimes had thrown 
it down, and to end the sorrow of the pious and 
dutiful Electra. And this object he was great enough 
to accomplish, overcoming all the obstacles which lay 
in the way to turn him from it. 

The plan which Orestes opens to his companions 
is this : the Guardian is to go into the palace, as a 
man who brings tidings to -303gisthus and Clytem- 
nestra from Phanoteus the Phocian, their friend. 
The tidings are that Orestes is dead, and in proof of 
the truth of what he says, he is to add that behind 
him on the road men come, bearing the ashes of 
Orestes in a funeral urn. Thus the Guardian will 
gain a ready entrance into the palace, and will learn 
how matters stand there — where is ^gisthus, and 
where is Clytemnestra — and Electra — what guards 
are in the palace — how the minds of the servants are 
affected towards the king and queen. He will learn 
all this, and much more which is important to men 
who have a task like Orestes', and are quite ignorant 
of the conditions under which they will attempt it. 
By this tale also -Sgisthus and Clytemnestra will be 
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lulled into a false security, when they believe that 
their enemy is dead. Following close upon the 
Guardian will come Orestes and Pylades, bearing 
the urn, which they have hidden in a wood hard by. 
This they will present, and then all three will act as 
the occasion seems to require. 

And let the Guardian say boldly that Orestes is 
dead — a. hard, ill-omened speech to use at any time, 
tind especially at a crisis like this. Even in pro- 
sperity men shrink from applying it to themselves ; 
and, used now, it seems to carry with it an omen of 
the result of the struggle. And yet the advantage 
of the speech is so plain that it shall be uttered, and 
Orestes shall be dead in word, but from this tale he 
shall be alive, and shine like a star with light to 
frighten his foes. And Orestes prays — 

Land of my fathers, and gods whose home is here, receive 
me with good fortune on this journey ; and thou, my father's 
house. It is for thee I come at heaven's sending, to cleanse 
thee as justice bids. And dismiss me not in failure from 
this land, but make me master of its ancient wealth, and 
let me set my house up strong. So, I have said. And go 
you now, old man, upon your way; and heedfully watch 
yom' task. And we two will go out ; for it is opportunity 
which in every work directs men most mightily. 
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LECTUEE VI. 

Time, says Orestes to the Guardian, will not wait. 
Let us go at once to our tasks. We two will go 
first to my father's tomb, and go you to your 
righteous lie. 

The light will presently rise upon this darkness 
of Mycenae, but it is very dark before the dawn. 

Listen to the cry, Ico fioi fioc* 

Not said as perhaps we may have said it, hurrying 
over it, since we can translate it, with a kind of con- 
tempt bred of familiarity. Not so it sounded upon 
the ears of the Greeks in the theatre. Clear and 
slow the sound advanced from the palace, a trumpet 
note of sorrow and indignation mixed. Can this be 
the voice of an unpractised mourner, the expression 
of a light woe P some servant's, some weak maiden's 
cry for a lover lost, or a scolding harshly given 9 
No : it is a life's sorrow collected and speaking, a 
despairing cry to the inattentive heaven. It is 
Electra — still sitting in the darkest night, hardly 
hoping for the dawn, but with an unbroken spirit. 
So Orestes knows when he hears, but they may not 
wait for her exit from the palace, but must be about 
Apollo's work without delay. 

Orestes and Pylades with the Guardian quit the 
stage. The scene is not changed, and on to the spot 
where they had stood, Electra comes through the 
great palace doors, and pours out the complaint of 
which we have heard the suppressed utterance. 
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Lasting, bitter, and lonelj is her grief. She 
speaks. Gloriously her father came from Troy. 
Ares spared him there in dangers ; he came to his 
own, and, as by them he had been shamed, so 
treacherously by them he was cut down, as a tree is 
felled in the forest by the wood-cutters. Twenty years 
were gone since then, and yet his blood was un- 
avenged. And twenty years Electra had faithfully 
carried her grief, keeping no holiday day nor night, 
ceasing from all the joys of life, hoping for an 
avenger, while none came, almost without companions 
in her trouble. And partly for lack of them, partly 
because her sorrow is so huge that it overtops the 
earth, she cries to the great sun, whose holy face saw 
the crime, and was now looking down upon her 
before the palace gates, and to the air, great ele- 
ment, companion and support even of the most for- 
saken. She speaks to them of her suffering and her 
faithfulness. And then, raising her voice and hands, 
she cries to the dreadful gods, whom even to name 
in prosperity carried some fear, but to whom she 
now looked for her blessing — Hades, Persephone, 
Hermes, Ara, and the Erinyes, that they might 
come and help her to have revenge for her father's 
murder. 

We will construe the ode : — 

Oh, holy Ught, and air that overcanopiest the whole 
earth, thou hast heard many songs of my wailings, many 
blows straight-handed on my bleeding breast, when dark 
night has sunk. The bed — I hate it— in this doleful house, 
knows well how I keep revel in the long night, and weep 
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for my unhappy father ; whom in a strange land murdering 
Ares did not welcome, but my mother and her bedfellow, 
-cEgi:>thus, as wood- cutters cleave an oak's head with a mur- 
dering axe. And for this no pity rushes from another, but 
from me — that you died, my father, so shamefully, pitifully ! 
I will not leave my wailing and my miserable weeping, so 
long as I shall see the bright shiverings of the stars, and 
this daylight. But like a nightingale whose children are 
dead, with wailing before these my father's doors, I will cry 
aloud for all to hear. O home of Hades and Persephone, O 
Hermes of the under- world, and holy Ara, and the Erinyes, 
august children of the gods, who see those that die unjustly, 
and those that steal their wives from other men, come, help, 
avenge my father's murder, and send me my brother ; since 
alone I can no longer set in the scale a weight to match my 
woe. 

This is the end of the first part of the play, the 
prologos. It seems more natural to us to make 
what we should call the first scene end with the 
iambics, since there the sense plainly breaks off. 
But in structure the Greek plays differed entirely 
from our own, and what are called the unities of the 
drama are more strictly observed in them. So in 
this play no curtain falls from beginning to end, and 
the scene is never changed, excepting by the open- 
ing of the palace doors at the very end. The play 
is one continuous act, in which no time is supposed 
to elapse which is not represented upon the stage. 
The play lasts but the part of one day, and is in fact 
the complete representation of all that took place, 
during that short time, upon the spot represented, 
namely, in front of the palace. It is difficult, there- 
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fore, to divide the play into scenes and acts. It is 
more easy to consider it as one act only, and to look 
for the companion acts in the other plays of the 
trilogy.' But divisions in the play of course there 
will be, and here is one. The prologos is finished, 
and the commos begins, that is, a dirge sung in 
dialogue between the chorus and an actor. 

Electra remains upon the centre of the stage; 
and now appears the use of the semicircular platform, 
with the stand in the middle of it, of which I spoke 
before. Upon this orchestra, or dancing place, there 
comes a company representing Mycensean virgins, 
with fair faces and graceful forms, moving in a 
stately dance to the sound of music. They advance 
to the thymele, and group themselves upon the steps 
of it; their leader takes up a station upon the 
highest step, before the altar, and from it speaks 
with Electra. 

It cannot be denied that the introduction of a 
chorus into a tragedy gives us a very serious shock. 
And at the same time it is the case that its omission 
would have seemed a very serious defect to a Greek. 
Let us, before we go on with the play, try to lose our 
own feeling, and understand theirs. We know very 
well what was the part that a chorus took in a play. 
It generally enters after the first iambics have been 
spoken, and sings an ode, sometimes continuously, 
sometimes jointly with an actor, sometimes dividing 
itself into two bodies, for each to answer the other. 
Besides this it speaks with the actors, generallj- in 
short speeches, each of two or three verses only. 
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These several parts it performs at intervals during 
the play, according to the requirements of the action. 

It is manifest that, if it be considered the busi- 
ness of a tragedian simply to represent human life, 
then the chorus ought to have no place in a tragedy, 
for men and women do not commonly dance and sing 
in bands, but only upon special occasions. But the 
object of Greek tragedy was not the representation 
of human life. Eeal life it was, but none known by 
trial to the Greeks, or to any other race of men. 

The life of the Greeks in mythical times, as it 
was imagined by their descendants, was a very beau- 
tiful life, but not human, or suitable for the develop- 
ment of hcman character. The kings who fought at 
Troy were not savages, but they were very simple 
men, and were generally in direct communication 
with the gods. When Zeus or Apollo or Athene 
spoke, or led, all differences of character, save the 
broadest, vanished among men, and they became, as 
it were, intelligent agents in carrying out great 
principles, and so their acts were more important 
than their characters; and thus they developed no 
minuteness of individuality. The later Greeks had 
a conception of an earlier time, when the presence of 
the great gods was visible among men, and when 
men, at least the kingly among them, were of vast 
consequence in heaven, so that the gods were occu- 
pied chiefly in watching them, to help or to hinder ; 
therefore the later Greeks were careful rather to 
elaborate the principles and circumstances of this 
great intercourse, than to analj^se the characters of 
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the men who partook of it. Thus the men in a 
Greek tragedy, and particularly in an early tragedy, 
are great and splendid, but their peculiarities, ex- 
cepting the most marked, are only to be known by 
the imagination. They defy heaven, they destroy 
cities, they commit great crimes or punish them, 
they love or hate, but with an absence of all compli- 
cated feeling, in a simple and downright manner, 
unaffected by the whims of ordinary men. 

The conception which the Greek tragedians had 
of their art, is expressed in the manner in which 
their tragedies were put upon the stage. A god or 
a king or a lover, in a mask, and speaking through 
an instrument, seems to us an absurdity. We prefer 
the natural graces of the face to a mask, however 
beautiful, and the natural tones of the voice to 
sounds that are majestic, but not human. But the 
Greeks would have disdained what we admire, as 
' beneath the dignity of the life which they wished to 
represent, and the god whom they wished to honour. 
We look, on the stage, for the natural movement of 
real life, and not for the stately stillness which the 
Greek players were to maintain. We do not object 
to the introduction of a beggar upon the scene ; and 
if a king becomes a beggar, we do not object to his 
wearing rags. But these circumstances, which seem 
to us natural, were not in accord with genuine Greek 
tragedy. What it was that they desired, I Lave 
tried to show. We must not adhere scornfully to 
our ideal, and laugh at theirs; nor even compai'e 
our ideal and theirs together. We must simply try 
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to understand them, and then indeed we shall not 
laugh. Even the most dramatic, then, of the Greek 
tragedies have a tendency to pass away from the ex- 
hibition of human nature and action, as we know it, 
into monologues and dialogues of abstract poetry, 
and, instead of a tragedy, we often seem to read an 
ode inspired by metaphysical mythology. It seems 
that, with a composition of this kind, the chorus has 
a proper connection. Its songs do not mar, but 
amplify the effect of the whole. We must not feel 
offended with them, but listen to them submissively, 
if we wish to know the secret of JEschylus, Sophocles, 
and Euripides. 

Next we will notice another part played by the 
chorus. Sometimes, as represented by its leader, 
it enters into the dialogue, and even helps forward 
the action of the play. This function seems at first 
distinct from that which it performs in singing 
odes ; and perhaps at first shocks us more, since our 
own theatres make us familiar with performances 
between the acts of a tragedy, which are only re- 
motely connected with it, by way of association or 
suggestion. But it may be doubted whether this 
distinction is justly drawn. Neither on the one 
hand may the choral odes be considered only as 
rests to action, nor may the choregus in dialogue be 
considered simply as an actor. It seems rather that 
throughout the play, whether the chorus is singing 
an ode or joining in a dialogue, its office is the same 
always, namely, to direct the minds of the specta- 
tors to the thoughts which are most proper to each 
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situation. So described, the chorus is not only 
natural to a Greek tragedy, it is perhaps even indis- 
pensable. The spectators, however willing, would 
be quite unable to follow the semi-divine life set 
before them on the stage. K left to themselves, 
they would miss half of its beauty, though, with the 
choral odes to help them, they can understand it 
well. The same is the case with regard to the 
dialogues. Since the characters upon the stage 
are generally out of the sphere of common humanity, 
there is need of something to connect them with the 
audience, that the audience may feel at home with 
what is presented to them. This need is supplied • 
by the chorus, which constantly, as the action pro- 
ceeds, passes upon it the judgment that would sug- 
gest itself to the highest human authority, to the 
educated man. Were it not for soihe device of this 
kind, it might well be that the tragedy would often 
seem to the audience, as the choral odes sometimes 
seem to us, to be fetched from so far, that they are 
incomprehensible. 

This account of the chorus has left out of mention 
its origin, and is therefore very incomplete. But it 
seems to be unnecessary, in this place, to pass through 
the familiar question of the rise of the drama. 
Originally the tragedy was for the chorus, and not the 
chorus for the tragedy. The tendency of tragedy is 
always to come nearer to the representation of com- 
mon life, and to cease to be merely a collection of 
odes and hymns. But the position of the chorus, 
when tragedy is in its early state, is very intelligible. 
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and therefore I have said nothing of it. It is only 
when what seems meant to represent real life, is 
mixed np with what seems to be simply lyric poetry, 
that explanation becomes necessary. 

Neither do I mean that tragedians always and 
consciously used the chorus for the purpose which 
I have described. Of course it was often simply a 
convenience to them to introduce the choregus into 
the dialogue, since they disliked to multiply actors 
in their pieces. And since they found the chorus an 
institution in the drama, before they began to work, 
their handling of it must have been greatly influenced 
by its previous character. All that I have wished 
is to explain the part of the chorus in those parts 
where explanation seemed most necessary. Before 
we leave the subject, I will just remark that it may 
make your conception of the chorus clearer, to notice 
three stages in its history, which are not however 
distinctly separated one from the other. First, when^ 
with its original authority, it leads the whole tragedy 
and not only the audience. Secondly, when it serves 
the purpose which I have described, when tragedians 
had sufficient thought of the ways of human life, to 
feel that they were not exactly representing them. 
And thirdly, when the life represented on the stage 
takes its character from the ordinary ways of men. 
Here the need for the chorus has passed away, but 
the chorus remains, and, working uneasily, seems 
now to raise the action above the prose of life, now 
to make it sink into poor commonplace, and now to 
pass from a direct treatment of the matter of the 
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play, and perform the function of an orchestral 
accompaniment, as we know it between the acts of a 
modem drama. 



LECTUEE VII. 



We will now leave the subject of the Chorus. It 
enters upon Electra's lament, and we learn more of 
Electra's feeling, which the odes of the Chorus draw 
from her. We know that she is as she is, not only 
for love : that might die in twenty years of sorrow ; 
not only for ungratified revenge, but also for duty's 
sake: in comparison with which everything else, 
relations, friends, and the comforts of life, seem 
unimportant. For when a father was shamefully 
killed, the child must, in duty to him and to heaven, 
mourn until vengeance is taken. This was duty, 
though interest might sometimes hide it, and this 
not only Electra knew, but all men allowed, though, 
it may be, they did not act according to their prin- 
ciples. We, in a like case, should perhaps soon cease 
to feel excessive grief, because we should know that 
we have our own wickednesses to attend to, and, 
thinking about them, we should become charitable. 
Besides this we should not imagine that the dead 
looked for vengeance, and we should leave the whole 
matter to Heaven, feeling only too sure that Heaven 
would punish, if not in this life, then in the next. 
But all this was different to Electra. She had no 
sins, because she knew of no righteousness to which 
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she had not attained. She knew that the dead looked 
always for vengeance ; and that in obtaining it she 
was fulfilling the very will of Zeus. And lastly, in 
those days of simple human happiness, in the early 
days of a nation, when it only lives right on, without 
intellectual doubts or moral stains, there is a constant 
connection expected between virtue and prosperity, 
and a wicked man should suflfer in his lifetime, just 
as children are to be corrected' soon after their 
ofifence. To Electra it was a duty to do what she 
did, as much as it is a duty to us to obey the highest 
moral law which we know, and she was not alone in 
recognising the obligation; for the law which she 
was obeying was known and reverenced throughout 
all Greece. 

So sad Electra held to her duty, and mourned 
always. The way to comfort her, was not to try to 
turn her thoughts from her trouble : this could not 
be done ; but to lead her to think of her only hope, 
that Orestes will come — come, to satisfy not only 
Electra, but all good men. But this was a painful 
hope, for he came not ; to her desire it seemed that 
the time was long past for him to come, and it 
might very well seem so, for she was miserable, and 
misery makes a life seem long. Besides this, until 
he came, her life seems wasted : it was passing away, 
and she was losing all the happiness that altered 
circumstances might bring her. She would not be 
human if she did not feel sorrow for all that she 
missed; and she is all the more noble because, 
though she sorrowed for it so much, yet she would 
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not make it hers by leaving any part of her, duty 
unfulfilled. 

The dialogue between Electra and the Chorus 
forms what is called a commos. It explains the 
situation, but is more lyric in character than dra- 
matic. We must remember what we are always 
likely to forget, that the whole passage was not said, 
but sung ; and if we wish to judge of its effect, we 
must think of some of the more dramatic parts of 
great oratorios ; for instance, of the Barabbas chorus 
in the ' Passion Music,' or the Baal chorus in the 
' Elijah.' 

Then follows the first epeisodion, which reaches 
to line 471, through the speech of Electra, and her 
dialogue with Chrysothemis. Electra remains upon 
the stage ; the Chorus and Choregus remain upon 
the steps of the thymele ; and we hear the pathetic 
courtesy with which Electra begins the narration of 
her woes. The Chorus meant their speeches kindlj^ 
but Electra's sorrow had made her inconsiderate, 
and now that she is calm, she asks their pardon for 
her vehemence. She remembers others, and re- 
members moderation in all her troubles, save when 
they are too hard for her. And consider her life, 
how miserable it is : those whom she hates have the 
mastery over her. She sees ^gisthus in her father's 
place, her father's robes, wearing his crown, wor- 
shipping the gods on the very spot where the murder 
was done, and lying in her father's bed; and, with 
him, her mother, glorying and rejoicing in what had 
been done. She herself, for her remembrance of 
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her father, is ill-used with all kinds of cruelties. 
But she waits — waits in hope — for Orestes will come. 
And Clytemnestra lives in fear — in fear, for Orestes 
will come. He delays, when he should render keen- 
ness for her keenness that saved him. But he will 
come, she believes it, else she could not live. 

And now another character appears, Electra's 
sister, Chrysothemis, spied by the Chorus from the 
thymele. Her sister, of the same father and mother, 
with the same affections born and bred, and with the 
same duties now; but in her life quite different. 
Her long hair is trimmed, and bound with gold, not 
like one who mourns for the dead ; her fair face and 
breast know not the beating of lamentation ; her full 
beauty is marred by no abstinence. Her robes are 
the robes of a princess, as she is. But yet, is the 
right with her, or with the gaunt lady by her side, 
whose robe is black and poor, whose hair hangs in 
loose disorder, whose beauty is gone for very trouble, 
from whose face there always looks the cry id) fiol 
fiot ? Electra's was a strange memory, her sister's 
was a strange forgetfulness. Was it not for her 
father's greatness that she was as she was, renowned 
through Greece for her glorious lineage, because she 
was sprung from him? And had she no thought 
for him because he was dead ? And because he was 
murdered so foully, and his murderers had added 
wrong to wrong, and taken his place and power, had 
she therefore forgotten him all the more ? Ah, care- 
less lady! with your beauty and your robes, have 
you not mistaken, and forgot that great Zeus is in 
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heaven, and that there are gods and life down 
below ? 

In her hand she carries oflFerings ; a vessel con- 
taining wine, and some robe or costly trinket to be 
set upon a tomb. We hear presently, when she 
speaks with Electra, why she carries these, and what 
she is about to do with them. 

She loves her sister — this easy lady — she loves 
her father's memory, but she will not side with them 
heartily, and she makes a compromise with those 
who are living and in power. She has no fine 
strength of nature, which will make her cling to the 
right, though it be weak, and though she suflPer for 
her choice. There is a thing she values more than 
aflfection or duty: it is her own comfort. When 
this was threatened, her love waxed faint, and un- 
dismayed she left her duty undone. It was not that 
she wished her father dead, or her mother guilty 
and shamed, or that -3Egisthus should have power 
over her ; but since the fates had willed it, she would 
submit, and get what happiness she could from such 
conditions as were granted to her. And hence the 
difference between her dress and Electra's, her lan- 
guage and Electra's, her action and Electra's. The 
one was bearing the burden of dutiful sorrow, the other 
was now enjoying her good things. The one seemed 
pitiable, the other to be envied. But an appeal to 
the higher laws reverses the judgment, and justifies 
the righteous. 

And yet we must hesitate before we deal very 
harshly with Chrysothemis. It is not exactly a 
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disgrace to anyone to be unwilling to be a martyr, 
to compromise witb wrong. Perhaps it is only by 
tbe side of Electra that Chrysothemis seems so 
mean. At any rate, there are many gentle, lovable 
traits about her, which will appear as we go on ; 
though, like her sense of right, they were all weak, 
and not to be indulged at any personal sacrifice. 

Let us listen now to the sisters. The Chorus 
upon the thymele, and the spectators, hare been 
profoundly moved with admiration and pity at the 
spectacle, and the hearing of Electra's sorrow, and 
are becoming deeply interested in the plot of the 
play. This scene rouses the interest still more 
sharply. We know that the hour is near, that 
Orestes has come. And here is a woman who is 
heartsick with longing for him who is so near and 
she does not know it. And within the palace, we 
hear now, are others who are sick with fear of that 
which we desire with Electra. But the fear seems 
foolish, for, since Orestes disappeared, is it not 
twenty years ? and scarce anything has been heard 
of him, He is dead or powerless. And yet the 
dream ! For in the night a terror fell upon Cly- 
temnestra, and a vision passed before her. Her dead 
husband, whom she murdered, seemed to come to 
earth again, and^ standing on his hearth to take in 
hand once more the sceptre which he bore when 
alive. It was no common staff, but the symbol of 
the widest authority upon the earth ; the history of 
which was known and sung as though it had been 
a living thing. And many a time, when Aga- 
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memnon or his forefatliers shook it in anger, had 
their enemies trembled and fallen away, for the 
children of Tantalus were kingly men. This sceptre 
he took, and planted it upon the hearth; and it 
became a great tree, and overshadowed all Mycenae 
with its branches. Trembling Clytemnestra arose, 
and fearfully she whispered her dream to the god 
who clears away the darkness and the terrors of the 
night — ^the sun-god Helios — and then she called her 
child Chrysothemis, and bade her take those offer- 
ings, and the vessel with wine for a libation, to the 
tomb, if so the dead king's spirit might rest, and 
the dream want its fulfilment. We hear all this 
told by Chrysothemis, and with all the theatre we 
explain the dream to ourselves, and see that the 
gods are with the exile. 

Upon Electra the telling of this tale has a great 
effect. And so it may well be, for upon the hopes 
that such occurrences give her, or upon hopes that 
rest upon nothing, she, poor lady, lives. Is it not 
touching to see her gladdened with comfort from the 
dream, and to know that Heaven thus takes her part, 
since no man will ? She has won the love of the 
audience by her patient faith, by her courtesy, by 
her sorrow. Do they not wish to tell her that her 
sorrow is nearly over ? Surely among all these thirty 
thousand there are few who are sfill and unmoved, 
and they are not the quick, generous Athenians. 

Before the telling of the dream, hard words had 
passed between the two sisters ; for Electra felt the 
bitterness of the contrast between them, and Chryso- 
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themis was self-complacent, and advised submission. 
All this is hard to bear and see, and Electra's 
quick temper is roused. But when the dream is 
told, her little anger soon passes: for no smaller 
cause of offence can appear, when it is contrasted 
with the memory of her father's wrongs. At once 
she is again a loving sister to Chrjsothemis, but begs 
her not to perform Clytemnestra's errand, because it 
is not acceptable to the dead king. Therefore Electra 
speaks of the indignities and shame which he had 
suffered : — 

Nay, vex him not again by bringing these offerings from 
his enemies, and from the hands that killed and maimed him. 
But take him what he will welcome, gifts from those who 
love him, fi'om you and from me — ^your hair, my hair, poor 
me ! — ^your gay girdle and mine, which is not gay, but it 
comes from one who loves him well, and, that we may dQ 
him honour with richer hands, pray to him to send us 
Orestes. 

And fall before him, and beg him to come kind from the 
earth, to help us against our enemies; and that his son 
Orestes may come alive and with a higher might may 
trample on his enemies; that for the rest we may crown 
him with richer hands than now bear him our gifts. I 
think it, I do think it, not without his care were sent to 
her these dreams that shocked her sight. But nevertheless, 
my sister, do you this service, which will help yourself and 
me, and him, the dearest of all men, who lies in Hades, our 
father, mine and yours. 

So Electra speaks; and as she speaks, Chryso- 
themis remembers the dead, and is persuaded. So 
ends the first epeisodion, Chrysothemis leaves the 
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stage upon the left side, to go to the tomb of Aga- 
memnon, and place there, not the offerings which 
Clytemnestra sent, bnt offerings from herself and 
Electra. Electra remains, and the Chorus leaves the 
thymele, and taking up its position upon the or- 
chestra, pronounces in solemn melody, and. with 
gra<3efal stately movement to match the rhythm, the 
<rTpo<f)i) and avTiaTpo(fn) of the choral song. 



LECTUEE VIII. 



The first time that we read it, when somewhat pain- 
fully only the construction is made out, the ode is 
not pleasing. It seems to us to be extravagant and 
unmeaning. And the next time, and the next also, 
it may be that it seems no better. And yet the 
audience in this theatre did not so regard it. To 
them it was, in subject and expression, a stately and 
a thrilling ode. To feel with them we must, when 
we read it, have the whole matter moving easily in 
our thoughts. We must think of the cursed house 
of Pelops, cursed by the cry of its first victim, and 
again and again by the horrible deeds done by its 
princes, down to the latest murder wrought twenty 
years ago, and still unpunished. We must have our 
sympathy for Electra stirred strongly, and must re- 
member also that vengeance is gathering now over 
the very heads of the great criminals, even at this 
time when their prosperity seems clearest. With 
this introduction, and following closely upon the 
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midnight terror, which iias shaken the security of 
Clyteranestra, comes this ode, in which the Chonis 
leads the minds of the spectators over the thoughts 
which are appropriate to the occasion, interpreting 
to them the situation, showing, with all the inspira^ 
tion of poetry, the mysterious influences which are 
shaping the ends of this tragedy. • 

Retribution, long delayed, is at hand ; there are 
strong powers at work always, though they are 
hidden. Agamemnon, though slain, yet remembers; 
and there is a still stranger power which is expect- 
ing to bear its part in the catastrophe. This is the 
axe which killed him, ready to cry, from where it lies 
in some forgotten place, against those who used it to 
strike their shameful blow. Because, like the brand 
Excalibur, like the blacksmith's apron, like the 
armour of the Cid, like the colours of a regiment, this 
axe had acquired a life and power from the things 
which it had seen and done ; and in fact, according 
to the law of Draco, would have been actually tried 
p,nd banished for its deed. The Erinyes were closing 
upon their victims, who had stained even murder 
vylth adultery. Surely all heaven is moved, and this 
spot of shame will be wiped from earth's history — 

Oh, horsemanahip of Pelops, before this bringing many 
labours, thou earnest to this land to leave thy mark for 
ever. Since Myrtilus sank and slept, tossed headlong in 
miserable shame from the golden chariot, since then shame, 
bringing^HMtny woes, has never yet left the house. 

Thus ends the choral song, during which Electra 

E 2 
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has remained, sitting like the queen of sorrow upoa 
the stage. To her enters the woman of whom we 
have heard so much, beautifal Helen's sister, the 
stately Qaeen of Mjcense. Fifty years hare passed 
since Leda's travail pangs, and the swan's egg 
cracked, and from it there came two lovely children, 
godlike in form and race, to work, by their beanty 
and their strong wills, so much woe upon the earth. 
Beautiful they were both, bnt Clytemnestra's was a 
sterner, harder beauty than her sister's. She was of 
a more majestic stature, and of a more imperious 
.mien. Her life, which for good and evil had been 
noised far and wide through Greece, had left upon 
her the marks of what she had done and sulflfered. 
As you look at her, jou can read in her awful face 
the tale of her fierce and fatal passions. She could 
love, and she could hate ; she could caress with the 
softness of a mother or a lover, and she could drive 
the knife home to the heart of an enemy. And this 
she had done, and not repented, though the victim 
had been her husband. She comes on the' stage* 
Now look curiously upon her, mark the lines that 
her passions have drawn upon her face, the pride of 
her carriage, the defiant ring of her voice. But 
notice also more irritation than so proud a woman 
should show to so helpless an enemy as Electra, and 
the tone of appealing terror that ever and again is 
to be noted amid her haughtiness. Is she afraid of 
this despised child ? She is : for the hand of the 
gods is always upon her to break her pride and 
humble her, and she hears ever and again the rustle 
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of the wings of the Erinyes, and the hiss of the 
snakes which they bear. 

She speaks to Electra in petulant anger, and 
affords an example of the truth of the proverb, qui 
s^exctise, s^accuse. She defends herself and her deeds, 
insisting that they are just ; and that she took her 
husband's Itfe in just requital for the sacrifice of 
Iphigenia her child. By this memory alone she can 
be justified, when she looks at her crime. She dwells 
upon that sacrifice of thirty years ago, and on that 
only, and fiercely and more fiercely she condemns it, 
until her artificial passion has come at her call. 
Then her spirit droops, and she finishes her speech 
in quiet, half-uncertain disputation. 

So loose, it seems, you move about again, ^gisthus is 
not here, who stopped you always from shaming your friends, 
at least outside the doors. But now that he is away, to me 
you pay no heed. And yet many times to many men you 
say of me, that, bold and passing justice, I command with 
wanton cruelty to you and your affairs. There is no cnielty 
in what I do, but fair return of speaking hard for speaking 
hard. Your father, nothing else, is your pretence always, 
that I killed him. I killed him? I know well I did. I 
have no denial here ; for justice killed him, and not I alone. 
And had you had good wit, you would have holpen her. 
For this your father, whom you wail always, alone of all 
the Greeks had heart to slay in sacrifice your sister. He had 
not laboured in batting her, as I, who bore her. So : tell 
me, pray, for what, for whom he sacrificed her. For the 
Argives t They had no part in what was mine to kill it. 
But if for Menelaus, in good sooth, his brother, he slew mine, 
for this should he not pay the price to me ) Was it that 
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Menelaus had not children too, whose call to die came first, 
condemned in father and in mother both, for whom this 
sailing was % Or had Hades some strange desire for mine, 
before hers, to feast upon % Or in the cursed father had the 
love of those that he begat from me grown slack, and love 
but for what Menelaus had, remained ? Does not this show 
a dull, misjudging father ? I think so, even if I speak apart 
from yotw judgment. The dead would say it, could she take 
a voice. I am not then out of heart at what is done ; and 
if I seem to you to think amiss, when you have set your own 
wit right, blame your neighbours then. 

And how will Electra hear this ? Not consent- 
ing, but not at first in bitter rage. The plea of 
justification was weak and false. The slaughter put 
upon Agamemnon was not shameful, in her thought. 
Therefore her love for Agamemnon was not very 
rudely oflPended, and she could listen and be calm. 
It was her mother too who spoke, and to her mother 
she owed some duty ; neither was it right in Greece 
that a woman's tongue should be loud and scolding. 
Therefore Electra is calm, but asks for leave of speech 
to defend her father, and gives the justification 
for Iphigenia's slaughter. The Grecian army was 
bound by calm weather at Aulis. It must go for- 
ward, and yet no wind would blow to make the ships 
travel. For Artemis was angry with the captain of 
the army, Agamemnon. He had killed her favourite 
doe unwittingly, and she demanded a life for its life, 
and something that Agamemnon loved, whose loss 
would pain him, as to lose the doe pained her. What 
could he do ? For the sake of the armament which 
loUowed him to avenge his brother's wrong, he 
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yielded up with many a pang that which he loved. 
And for this sacrifice, of himself as much as of his 
daughter, were you, the wife of his bosom, gleefully 
to kill him ? He needed more your compassion, not 
such an act as this. Was there not another reason, 
and a truer reason ? K this were all, need you have 
married -SJgisthus, with whom you killed your hus* 
band, and have lived with him in shameful union, 
and have cast your children from you? Shame, 
shame ! And yet you say I speak evil of my mother. 
You are not my mother, nor Orestes' mother. And 
when you say I keep him for your hurt, to avenge 
my father on you — I do. And if you can accuse me 
here, accuse me. I am not careful in this matter. 
And for the evil habits you condemn in me, a loud 
tongue and shamelessness, is not your tongue loud, 
my mother, and are not you first without shame ? 

So then I speak. You say you killed my father. Could 
there be made a speech than this yet fouler, what matters for 
the justice of iti But I will tell you that you killed him 
not in right, but were dragged to it by a bad man's tongue, 
your paramour. Ask Artemis the huntress, m requital foir 
-what she held in calm at Aulis all the winds that riot there. 
Or I will say; you may not learn from her. My father once, 
as I hear, sporting where the goddess haunts, stirred with 
his foot a dappled homed deer, about whose death he uttered 
some bold vaunt, and shot and hit. And therefore angered, 
the Letoan maid kept back the Greeks, that my father might 
sacrifice his own daughter to counterweigh the deer. Thus 
she was sacrificed, else there was no loosing of the host, or 
homewards or to Troy. Wherefore, sore put to it and with 
a struggle, he hardly slew her, not for Menelaus. But, hoW- 
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^ver it be, for I will take jour plea, if wiahing to advan* 
tage Menelaus he did it, was he to die for that by your hand ? 
What law is this 9 See, if you make this law for men, lest 
you make sorrow and repentance for yourself. If life must 
answer life, then you will die first, if you meet your due. 
But look to it, you set a pretext that is false. Since, if 
^ou wfll, show why you do what passes all foul deeds, bed- 
tling with the assassin, with whom you joined before to slay 
my father, and bearing children to him. But the innocent 
children, sprung before from innocent wedlock, you have 
cast away from you. How can I praise you herel Here 
too will you say that you receive requital for your daughter % 
In shameful wise, if even you do say it. You may not, for 
your daughter, wed with foes. Nay, nor you may not take 
me so to task, when you loose all your tongue to tell how I 
abuse my mother. My mistress say, and not my mother, 
so I think you. I live a wretched life always with many 
woes, that come from you and from your consort. And the 
other, away, who scarcely fled your hand, Orestes, spends sad 
time, enduiiDg much. And many times you have accused me, 
that I keep him to avenge your crimes. I would have done 
it, had I had the strength, be well asstu^. On this charge 
trumpet me to all, I care not, if you will as traitress, or as 
loud tongued, full of shamelessness. If I have skill in aught 
•of these works, I almost think I do not shame your nature. 

So Electra begins quietly, and rises through all 
lier speech into bitter rage at the end. Because she 
has passed through the subject, the recollection of 
xvhich always maddens her, namely, -^gisthus and 
his connection with her mother. And as Electra 
warms with the impeachment, not the less terrible 
hecause of the irony in which it is sometimes couched, 
,Clytemnestra*s spirit cowers. The words which she 
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hears enter like knives into her heart, and stab her 
with their truth. Had there been a touch of faith^ 
lessness about Electra, Clytemnestra might have 
held herself up to answer for herself. But there 
was none, and Electra's sincerity was warranted by 
twenty years of sorrow, and her single-hearted 
steadfastness prevailed to quell the haughtiest of all 
heroines. But was it just that the younger should 
thus upbraid the elder, the daughter her mother ? 
Indeed we do not know. It may be that the past 
justifies it; but yet it seems hard. We feel this 
indistinctly, as Electra speaks, and our feeling 
receives expression in the words of the Chorus. 

But Cljtemnestra has no answer to make. Her 
pride and her anger fail her, she leaves the subject, 
.and speaks of the temper which Electra showed, 
and shelters her guilt under this appeal to modera- 
tion. 

And just as when we saw Electra rage before, 
she presently became calm and repentant, so now 
her anger passes away, and she is ashamed of her 
violence. She becomes courteous; but she makes 
no compromise. She stands by in silence, while 
Clytemnestra does that for which she had come out 
from the palace. With her hands turned back and 
raised, and her face upturned towards the sun then 
shining upon her from the heaven, she prays again, 
as we have heard that she prayed before, to the 
god of day, that he would scatter her terrors of 
the night. But she prays not loud nor openly, for 
.she has that to say which she would not have men 
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hear. Her terrors came from her son, and if he 
lives, she must have them still. Therefore she 
wishes for his death, his mother. And so she prays 
for prosperity and for her children who love her, and 
all the while she and the god know the cruel mean- 
ing of her prayer. And all the while Electra stands 
in silence, darkly eyeing her. 

Lifb up the offerings of all fruits, maiden by me, that to 
this king I may put up prayers that shall free me from the 
fears I have. Defending Phoebus, bear my speech, which I 
disguise. I speak not among friends. I cannot open all to 
light, when she stands near me here, lest with a bitterness 
and loud-tongued cry she sow an idle tale to all the city. 
But hear me so, for so I too will speak. That which ap- 
peared before my eyes this night in doubtful dreams, give it 
accomplishment I pray, Lycean king, if it bodes good in 
coming ; but if harm, let it go back upon my enemies. And 
if there are who plot by treachery to oust me from the 
wealth I have, allow them not, but let me always Hve, 
suffering no hurt, as now, and tend the palace of the sons of 
Atreus, and this sceptre wield, living with those I love, who 
now stand round me, seeing good days; and with my 
children, those who hate me not, nor cause me bitter pain. 
Hear this prayer in kindness, O Lycean ApoUoj and give 
to all of us as we do beg. And all the rest, even though 
my tongue is still, I may think thou knowest, for thou 
art a god. 

She has finished, her hands fall, she is happier; 
for she has spoken some of the fears that oppress 
her souL If the god will but hear her, she may live 
in peace. 

I think that it is necessary here to say a word or 
two about that which is commonly known as irony. 
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Irony is an artifice very generally used in ordinary 
conversation, and in all kinds of composition, and it 
is also said, by metaphor, to be apparent in the 
arrangement of circumstances, and their bearing 
Upon the life of man. No dramatic author uses it 
so often or so powerfully as Sophocles. If you look 
in the dictionary you will see at once what is the 
real meaning of the word. It is ^ignorance pur- 
posely aflFected,' and to this perhaps we may add 
weakness, so that the full definition may be ^ ignor- 
ance or -v^eakness purposely aflFected.' A man, when 
he is ironical, pretends to be something less than he 
is, to see something less clearly than he sees it, to 
believe something more strongly than he believes it., 
It is very evident that this pretence may be some- 
times innocent, sometimes harmful, and sometimes 
absolutely beneficial. It will be always interesting 
to those who are in the secret, and always in some 
degree painful at last to those who are not. If the 
matter is very trivial, and the deception soon over, 
irony is perhaps innocent ; if the matter is serious, 
and the person on whom the irony is practised is 
sincere, then irony is harmful and cruel ; if a man is 
arrogant and needs a hard lesson, then irony is 
beneficial. It teaches a lesson powerfully, because 
, it sets up a contrast, by a reference to which that 
which it wishes to destroy is now easily condemned. 
This contrast it is very pleasant to an audience 
to note, and hence irony arouses their interest 
keenly- In the plays of Sophocles it abounds, and 
We shall presently find it here, mocking the guilty, 
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and heightening in appearance the snflferings of the 
distressed, but all the while hinting to us of their 
consolation* 

Please notice that irony, as I said above, is used 
in words and deeds, in all kinds of life, and bj all 
kinds of men, excepting those who are too sincercj^ 
or simple, or arrogant, to separate themselves from 
their speeches and circumstances. And secondly, 
that irony is not to be used without a special need, 
and that it should be always very transparent, else it 
is simply deception. And thirdly, beware of an irony 
which is imposture, when a man uses it to attack 
or deride another's position, concealing by its means 
the fact that he has, all the while, no position of his 
own. 

LECTUEE IX. 

Clttbmnestea has finished, her hands fall, she is 
happier ; for she has spoken some of the fears that 
oppress her soul. If the god will but hear her,, she 
may live in peace. 

And now enters a messenger. We have seen him 
before : he is the Guardian of Orestes. We know 
his tale and purpose. He looks curiously upon the 
lady whom he has not seen for twenty years, and 
upon the other in her mourning robes. He guesses 
who they are. He partly remembers Clytemnestra, 
and knows her by her queenly carriage, though time 
and cruel deeds and thoughts have shaped l^ei* face 
figain. How different were they both when last he 
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saw them, and what a tale he brings them now, and 
to what a deed it leads ! This passes through his 
mind, when he enters closely npon the end of Clytem- 
nestra's prayer. He brings her tidings from a friend, 
and he does his errand. Standing before Clytem* 
nestra, with Electra at his side, he speaks — 

The stillness of the theatre is broken by Electra's 
dreadful cry. Not that high note of indignant sorrow, 
which we heard before, when first she spoke to-day, 
but the wail of a woman's broken heart : 

oV y^ roXacf', oXitfXa r^^' iv fffiipif. 

The Guardian, when he hears, turns to her : his 
heart goes out to her, the only one more faithful 
than himself* He is smitten by a compassion for 
this new misery that he brings to her. Could he 
but tell her, and bid her spare her sorrow ! 

But Clytemnestra speaks in hasty question, that 
tells her gladness — 

Speak again ! What say you 1 Heed her not 

He turns from her. 

Orestes is dead. I say, as I liave said. 

Again that wail of sorrow, at first a cry, lessening 
into a wail of perfect hopelessness— 

miserable, I am lost, my life is gone. 
But Clytemnestra, who has disregarded her so long, 
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can disregard her now ; she speaks, wishing to have 
the glad event before her like a picture. 

Then comes the tale of the contest at the Pythian 
games, involving of course an anachronism, for the 
games were not established in the days of Orestes. 
Orestes, in the bright beauty of his youth, had gone 
to Delphi, to take part in the contests. He won 
many prizes, and all the people wondered at him for 
his strength, and beauty, and stature. The last race 
was a chariot race, in which, after six rounds, one 
chariot swerved, and crossed the rest. Then, one 
upon the other, all fell in hopeless wreck, but two, 
Orestes and the Athenian. They raced together, 
neck and neck, man and man, chariot and chariot, 
until Orestes, rounding the pillar for the last time, 
struck it, was thrown out, entangled in the reins, 
and dragged along. He was taken up dead, and 
those who were his friends burnt his body. And 
presently will come men who bring his ashes home 
to MycensB. 

It is a cruel tale. It was a cruel end for the 
great house of Agamemnon. This is our thought 
over it, and the Chorus utters it, and, to give effect 
to our more perfect knowledge of how things really 
are, there is thrown into the line, &9 iot/es^ which to 
those on the stage only emphasises a feeling of 
resignation. 

A nd to Clytemnestra it seems a cruel tale. It told 
her of that which she had prayed for, it freed her 
from fear, but at a heavy price. And for a moment 
she felt as though she had her baby at her breast. 
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and knew 
How tender it was to love the babe that milked her. 

But this touch, of sorrow.soon passed. She talks 
herself out of it, speakiug of her fears, and of her 
freedom from them, which, had come at last. 

Electra in her sorrow marks indignantly the 
iexultation that a mother should not have felt, and 
upbraids Clytemnestra, in whom the motherly feeling 
is still really in the ascendant. Thus she becomes 
enraged witii Electra at once, and speaks yet more 
rudely to her, as though she would face the matter 
out. She feels anger also, because Electra is in 
some measure the reason why she cannot mourn for 
her son as she wishes. 

* Nay, not in vain/ says Clytemnestra to the messenger, 
when he says that, if she sorrows for Orestes, he fears that he 
has come in vain. ' Nay, not in vain ; it cannot be in vain, 
if you have come with faithful proofs that he is dead ; who, 
bom of my life, was made a traitor to my breast and nursing, 
and fled away, becoming stranger always. Me he saw never 
since he left this land, and charging on me his father's 
murder, was threatening dreadful things that he would do. 
And neither in the night nor in the day for this could 
pleasant sleep lap me round ; but the time that stood before 
me kept me hving always as if near to death. But now, 
since on this day, for him and her, I am set free from fear — 
for she, a greater pest, lived always with me, drinking up my 
very life-blood from my heart — ^now safely I think, for all 
her threats can do, my life will smoothly run. 

Electro. Ah, woe is me ! Orestes, now may I bewail your 
lot, when, being as you are, your mother here 
has cruel words for you. Can this be well ) 
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Clytem, You are not well ; he, as he is, is well. 
Electra. Hear thou, Protectress of the lately dead. 
Clytem. She heard what there was need, and sealed it 
well. 

And presently Clytemnestra turning to the messenger 

You would deserve in coming great reward ; if 
you could stop, good sir, her nimble tongue. 

Messenger, If all is well here, then I would depart. 

Clytem. Not so. Hien were your faring both to me a 
shame, and to your sender. But go within, 
leave her without, to cry for her own woes and 
for those of her friends. 

Then Clytemnestra passes in with the messenger, 
that he may receive the entertainment which his 
good tidings deserve. Electra is left alone npon the 
stage, with the Chorus upon the thymele. 

Was ever woman more unhappy? As we saw 
her first in her mourning and her unseemly guise, 
and knew of her hard life, it seemed that nothing 
could be added to her misery. And when she saict 
to Chrysothemis — 

i^ip tlvi Zt) TO Sctvov, €1 yap riat'li fioi 
Achate ri fiei^ovj ov3' a*' avrctTroc/x' Irt — 

we felt with her that she was indeed most miserable^ 
But look now : though she was miserable, her spirit 
was high, and she could defy her enemies. But now 
her heart seema broken. What was a part of her 
trouble then, that she lived without the luxuries of 
life, cannot trouble her now. And that Orestes de- 
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layed, what is this compared to the knowledge that 
he will never, never come ? 

Hear her speak, poor unhappy lady ! — 

Electra. Think you, with sorrowing and painfulness she 
weeps too greatly for her son, poor soul 1 pours 
tears for him thus dead ? Nay, she is gone in 
laughter, woe is me 1 Orestes, darling, I am 
dead with you. For going, you have torn from 
me the hopes, I had but them, that once in life 
you would come to avenge me and your father. 
Now, whither must I go 1 I am alone, of both 
bereft, you and my father. Henceforth must 
I be a slave again, among those I hate most 
utterly, who slew my father. Is it well for 
me ] I will not, so I swear it, for the future 
time go in and dwell with them ; but at this 
gate will lay me down, and dry my life up in 
my loneliness. Wherefore of those within, 
let some one slay me, if they bear it hard. If 
they shall kill me, thanks ; if I shall live, pain 
only. I care not for life. 

When Electra has spoken, there follows a commos, 
which belongs, with all that has gone before since 
line 516, to the second epeisodion. The Chorus 
speaks to comfort Electra, knowing that there is no 
comfort for her ; but still we feel a wish that the at- 
tempt should be made, and as usual the Chorus gives 
effect to our wish, and after an expression of indig- 
nation against Clytemnestra, makes the attempt. 
First, by speaking of a hope that Agamemnon may 
yet be avenged. Electra, thinking only of her latest 
loss, understands the Chorus to mean that there may 

p 
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yet be a hope that Orestes is not dead. This explains 
the broken continuity in the first two or three an- 
swers of Electra. Then the Chorus speaks of others 
who have been as miserable as Electra, though in- 
deed they are hard to find, for her fate is cruel beyond 
thought, alas, ala.s ! 

The Chorus comforts well ; hope is the best com- 
forter, if the mourner is not beyond hope. And again 
the thought of the affliction of others strengthens 
patience and courage. But Electra's sorrow is too 
new and too crushing for thoughts like these to take 
any real hold upon her. The only way for those 
who will do her good, is to dwell with her upon her 
grief, and not try to turn her from it. And this the 
Chorus does ; and Electra pursues her lamentations 
with the friendly maidens. 

The scenes which we have been lately reading 
have been full of dramatic power. The situations 
have been most skilfully contrived, so as to give to 
each incident an extraordinary effect ; and the scene 
which follows the last commos is not inferior to 
the others in this respect. To Electra, while she 
laments, enters Chrysothemis hastily. What a con- 
trast is here 1 stronger than when they were on the 
stage together a little time ago. The one with her 
rich raiment and unspoiled beauty as before, but 
with joy and excitement sparkling in her face, a 
breathless, happy mesisenger; and Electra, so still 
and dark in her hopeless sorrow. 

Chrysothemis begins her happy tale, the reason 
for her haste, which had been greater than befitted 
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a woman : she must have been satisfied with her life 
to think of this little propriety at such a time. 

Oh, dear sister, joy has chased me here; I laid aside 
propriety to come with speed; I bring you joy, I bring 
you rest from woes, all that you had before to stir your 
lamentations. 

Her promise of happiness cannot make Electra's 
spirit flutter. Electra turns her face upon Chryso- 
themis, and speaks from such a height of hopeless- 
ness as implies scorn. For was she not really above 
happy, careless Chrysothemis ? Sorrow, hard and 
heavy though it was, gave at least this dignity, that 
one who felt it stood above other and meaner excite- 
ments, whether happy or unhappy. 

My sorrow has no remedy, no healing. And you — ^how 
could you find me one 1 

Then Chrysothemis. 

Upon which speech how stern a commentary, 
both to Electra and to us, is that tale which we have 
lately heard, which began — 

Then Electra unmoved, again from the height of 
her great sorrow : 

Nay, surely are you mad, poor woman,, and do laugh at 
what is woe to you and woe to me ? 

Chrysothemis repeats her assertion, and Electra, 

F 2 
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as it were, comes down a little lower : not that she 
believes, but she will humour her sister, and the tale 
is not without interest to her, whatever it may be : 

Electra, woe is me ! and from what man of all heard 

you this tale, and so believe it over much ? 
Chrya. For that I see clear proofs with mine own eyes 

and not another's, hold I to this tale. 
Electra, What surety did you see, poor thing? What 

did you look at, pray, that you are warm with 

this unwholesome fire ! 
Chrys. Hear now in heaven's name, that when you know 

the rest, you may account me either wise or 

fool. 

And Chrysothemis begins her tale. Her mind, 
like straw, has taken fire from a small spark. She 
had said Orestes was there, and she had seen clear 
proofs. She had seen oflPerings at her father's tomb, 
a curl lately cut, and streams of milk. This had 
persuaded her. What folly to one who knew how 
to account for it so well as Electra ! And yet this 
weak light woman was in the right, and Electra 
with her strong fine mind was in the wrong. We 
know the proverbs which express this irony of cir- 
cumstances. ' I returned and saw under the sun that 
the race was not to the swift, nor the battle to the 
strong, neither bread to the wise, nor riches to men 
of understanding, nor yet favour to men of skill, but 
time and chance happeneth to them all,' 

Electra from her height of sorrow regards her 
proudly and pityingly. She gathers strength from 
the contemplation of her sister's weakness, and her 
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confidence in herself little by little comes back to 
her. Fancy the pathos and the strength with which 
a great actor would cry over the weak woman — 

ridyriKeyf <I5 rdXatra. 

Look at Chrysothemis. She had before this lost 
her joy in wonder, since Electra had refused the 
happy tidings. Now she understands, and hark ! 
how scared she speaks — 

O woe is me ! from what man heard you this ? 

Compare in thought Electra's authority with the 
authority which Chrysothemis gave a tew lines back : 

From him who stood by while he perished. 
Chrys, And where is he ? Amazement creeps on me. 
Electra, Within; gladdening my mother, paining her 
not. 

But it was not a real sorrow to Chrysothemis, 
and she turns from her belief in Orestes' presence 
almost without disappointment, to wonder who had 
placed upon the tomb that which had misled her. 
Electra answers — 

Most like, I think, some one did put them there, memo- 
rials of Orestes who is dead. 

And Chrysothemis makes her lament, a little, 
shallow, artificial lament. Her sorrow is as it were 
a shadow, compared with Electra's : a reflection 
caught from her — 

Unhappy Orestes ! with joy for my tidings I made haste, 
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not knowing, so I see, where we were in ruin. But now, 
when I came, I found the evils which were ours before, and 
others new. • 

And now Electra rises fairly from the blow. We 
know how association with others, whether in agree- 
ment or disagreement, kindles a spirit, where there 
is a spirit to be kindled; and we have seen it so 
with Electra many times, when she talked with 
the Chorus, with her sister before, and with her 
mother. 

It is so now with her again. Her spirit has come 
back to her, and since she cannot be patient as 
before, for her hope is gone, she will be more fierce 
and sndden. Orestes is dead, and their hope from 
him is gone. Let them act for themselves. She 
begs Chrysothemis to help her to kill JEgisthus. She 
does not mention her mother, but ^gisthus only, 
whom they both may hate; and Electra cries out 
for her sister's help, and, with all the art she has, 
tries to persuade her — not by appealing to memories 
of the dead, so much as to the glories of the future. 
She speaks of the deed as though it were not fearful, 
but only a sure way to win all men's praise, and to 
escape from all the evils which now beset the 
womanhood of both of them. Are they not yet 
unmarried both, and without their freedom ? Why 
is this? Because -Slgisthus is their master. So 
long as he lives their state will never mend. There- 
fore let him die, not only to wipe the stain from 
their dead father's glory — to do this Chrysothemis 
would not have risked much — but to free themselves 
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from their hateful life, and win glory and hosbandd 
for themselves by their good deed. 

It will not seem to us that all this is strange talk 
for a noble woman to hold, if we remember all that 
we have said about the feeling of the Greeks : first, 
that the gods of Greece wished the deed ; secondly^ 
that no motives of self-denial forbade it; thirdly, 
that Greek society not only tolerated it, but even 
required it. 

But this action even as so described does not 
entice Chrysothemis. It is too daring. By it every- 
thing is risked, and there is no chance of gaining 
anything. Of the duty that would be discharged by 
the plan which Electra proposes, Chrysothemis thinks 
nothing. To do the duty was really the strong 
motive which was impelling Electra ; but she scarcely 
spoke of it, for sbe knew that to speak of it would 
be useless. It is no wonder that she failed to 
persuade her sister. The same arguments would 
have failed with any, save the most recklessly self- 
indulgent, or the proudest. 

As we hear the plan, we doubt whether it is not 
too bold. And the Chorus says — 

In matters &uch as these, consideration, both to the sayet 
and the hearer, is a friend. 

And Chrysothemis is not persuaded, is not moved 
by what Electra has said. She has no inclination 
to what is proposed. She seems, not wicked here, 
but only not heroic. She thinks of ordinary teri'ors, 
death and torture, and is quite unable to follow 
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Electra's plan, whicli indeed, to common spirits, is 
madness. She begs Electra to desist, and the two 
have a long dialogue, we may almost say wrangle, 
in which Chrysothemis seems on the whole to 
triumph over Electra. Chrysothemis is quite cool, 
and knows her position; but Electra has at her 
heart a heaviness, and a heat which makes it hard 
for her to argue. She cannot compress her indig- 
nation into short spaces, and in these lines the cold 
play of sarcasm has an advantage over her. I think 
we do not like her the less for this. 

Chrysothemis leaves the stage, and the second 
epeisodion, which began at line 616, is over. Electra 
remains still upon the stage. The Chorus leaves the 
thymele, and the second a-rda-ifjiov /i^Xo? begins, with 
CTpo^T} and avTi^aTpo(f}i]. 



LECTUEE X. * 



We must declare for Electra. Though her sister 
has been sharper- tongued, yet soon Electra will have 
more dreadful weapons, the darts of Zeus. Though 
Electra has not her sister upon her side, yet she has 
mightier allies, great Themis, and the dead king her 
father. She has a painful life, but it is because she 
cannot live in heartlessness and shame, nor serve 
two masters, duty and mean pleasure. Therefore we 
will pray with the Chorus. 

Live thou, Electra, standing in strength and wealth above 
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thine enemies, as far as now thou liest beneath their hand. 
I have found thee treading in a path where fate is not thy 
friend. But for the greatest laws that are, in these faring 
most nobly for thy piety to Zeus. 

Electra has remained upon the stage, and now 
there enters to her a man whom we have seen in the 
first scene, but not since. It is Orestes. One follows 
him, carrying an urn. This is Pylades. We recog- 
nise the working of the plot. This is the urn which 
is said to contain the ashes of Orestes. By it he is 
to gain admission to the palace, and know its secrets. 
He stands near Electra, and asks lor -ai]gisthus. 
They are near each other, this brother and sister, so 
near in heart and yet strangers, and the pretended 
errand of the one so bitter to the other. The Chorus 
answer, and point to Electra, who is nearest of kin, 
to do the errand, and tell -Slgisthus of the arrival. 
Electra sits downcast. Orestes has not seen her 
before, and yet he has heard of her plight, and look- 
ing upon her face of wonderful sorrow, and her 
queenliness, ill sorted with her mean dress, he must 
guess surely whom he sees. But he speaks as to a 
servant as she appears. Electra guesses at his errand. 
She sees the nm and asks for it ; sees it with a start 
of agony, and regards it with a longing look of 
horror. With shuddering love she asks for it and 
takes it. 

O stranger, if this urn has covered him, give it me then, 
in heaven's name, to hold : that with thia ash I may bewail 
myself, and all our race, and pour out my complaint. 
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And utters her lament over it. 

O memorial of him most dear to me of all men, left to 
me of my brother's life, not as I hoped I have received yoji, 
not as I hoped when I sent you forth, now being nothing I 
lift you in my hands. But you were glorious when I sent 
you forth. I would that I had left my life in bygone days, 
before I stole you with my hands and recovered you from 
death, and sent you, darUng, to a stranger land. That then 
upon your day of death you might have been at home in 
your own part of the tomb where your kin lie. Away from 
home, an exile, on a land not your own fatherland, you 
perished evilly, from me apart. Ah me I I washed you not 
with kindly hands, I took not from the funeral pyre the 
sorry burden. It should not so have been. Strange hands 
did tend you for your burial, poor wretch, and you have 
come, a little weight, shut in a little urn. Oh woe is me 
for all the nursing of old days, come now to nothing, which 
with labour sweet, oft and again, I did upon you ] You to 
your mother never were more dear than to me — alas ! to me. 
The servants were not, but I was your nurse. Nurse I and 
sister, known by both names to you. Now this is gone, all 
in one day, when you are dead. You have snatched up all, 
like a storm, and are gone. My father is not, I am dead in 
you, and you yourself are dead, are gone. Our enemies 
laugh. My mother, shaming the name, is mad with joy. 
Often you sent to me the tale, that you would show yourself 
to work her pimishment. But our evil genius, unkind 
to you and me, took this away, and sent you thus to me, 
instead of your dear body, ashes and shadow vain. Oh woe ! 
Oh body pitiful ! Alas ! Hard was the way, most hard, 
on which you came to me — O woe is me, my darling— and 
brought me death — death, O my brother, brother. Take me 
in to your mansion here, it is my place, dead with the dead, 
that I may dwell with you below hereafter. I had share 
for share with you when yet you were on earth, now I long 
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to die, and not be left away from where you lie. I do not 
see the dead in any pain. 

We listen to this lament with less sorrow than 
before. It is indeed uttered at the climax of Electra's 
troubles, but we feel that they will presently vanish 
altogether, for she is alone with Orestes upon the 
stage, and he will make the revelation, which the 
skilful contrivance of the plot has kept oflP until now. 
As Electra cries over the ashes, it is not hard to 
know with what feelings Orestes regards her. He 
is touched by her sorrow, as an evidence of a love 
to which he had long been a stranger. But it is not 
this sorrow that moves him most, for he can remove 
it when he will. As he looks upon her form wasted 
with grief, and her mean dress, his pity for her, and 
his anger against her persecutors, come most keenly 
to whet his purpose. He sees that for these many 
years she has been very faithful, and for this her 
fair form is marred, and her place among the noble 
in the land has been taken away from her. And as 
he looks and listens, he can no longer refrain him- 
self ; gently he breaks to her the glad tidings, and 
the sorrows of Electra are finished. For her, too, 
in her mourning the champion whom she loves has 
appeared; her eye shall see its desire upon her 
enemies, and her father's spirit shall feel shame no 
longer. 

We have followed her in her adversity. We 
must bear with her in her prosperity. To see her 
faithful sorrow has been a pleasure to us, for we 
have recognised the greatness of a nature that has 
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held its own against all kinds of opposition. This 
pleasure we shall miss in the remainder of the play. 
Of course Electra might have satisfied our idea of 
greatness in prosperity, as she satisfied it in adver- 
sity. She might have shown always the same 
superiority to circumstances, she might have re- 
strained her excessive joy and tempered her revenge, 
foregoing her own advantage. But for many rea- 
sons this would have been all out of place. Thus 
Agamemnon's part in the play would be forgotten. 
To avenge him was not then, as it would be now, 
the gratification of a cruel passion, but the perform- 
ance of a duty. Secondly, the killing of Clytemnestra 
and -Sgisthus was not then, as it would be now, a 
murder of two guilty criminals, who would go un- 
houseled, unaneled, to answer for their crimes, but 
an act of piety towards the gods, whereby the pair, 
who had oflPended them by shameful wickedness and 
insolent impenitence, would be removed ; and an act 
of justice towards men, since the presence of these 
two was a scandalous thing, and made a pollution 
upon earth, which might at any time bring upon men 
the anger of heaven. We have done wrong, if we 
have been too intent upon the sufferings of Electra 
to remember all the while that the punishment of 
Clytemnestra and -ZEgisthus has been the central 
interest of the play, because the play is not more a 
dramatic exhibition of character, than an inspired 
exhibition of the dealings of the Greek gods with 
men. If you look, therefore, for the motives which 
might have led Electra to give up her revenge, you 
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will find that there are none. Should she give it up 
for heaven's sake ? But the Greek heaven was in- 
sisting upon its gratification. This was actually the 
vengeance of Zeus ; he was repaying. For the sake 
of the criminals ? But tenderness to them depends 
upon a feeling not known in Greece. From innate 
nobleness ? But all noble feeling, as acknowledged 
among the Greeks, commanded revenge. The Greek 
habit of thought did not develop any feelings of un- 
selfishness towards enemies. If we examine the mat- 
ter, we shall find that these feelings come from many 
beliefs which were not entertained by the Greeks : 
for instance, and chiefly, that all men fall short of 
what they ought to be, therefore they must be lenient 
in judging others ; for if virtue is only a conscious- 
ness of wickedness, then a virtuous ma.n feels him- 
self too wicked to be honestly angry with his 
offending neighbours ; and secondly, that all men 
have a claim to respect and sympathy, even if they 
are strangers or enemies, because men, alone of 
animals, are possessed of reason and the capacity 
for sorrow. But in Greece these feelings were not 
known, and nothing withheld a man from using his 
own advantage to the uttermost. And; therefore, I 
say we must expect that this triumph of Electray 
a triumph of all that was good in heaven or earth, 
will be followed out to its bitter end. 

And so we must bear with Electra's joy. We 
are inclined to think that it only weakens the effect 
of that part of the play where the interest culmi- 
nates — namely, the recognition of the brother and 
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sister. But in fact we are not to forget that the 
part of the tragedy upon which a Greek would be 
most intent, is yet to come. The sorrows Of Electra 
have aroused our pity, but we ought not to have 
rested satisfied in contemplating them, but to have 
passed always in thought along with them both back- 
wards in time to Agamemnon's shame and death, 
when they began, and forwards to the time when 
they shall end. We have not properly sympathised 
with Electra unless we understand that the recovery 
of Orestes was to her only a means to an end : and 
that end was not her own restoration, but her father's. 
The real source of her grief was not the indignities 
heaped upon her, her mean dress, and her miserable 
way of life, but the memory of her father's wrongs ; 
and we imperfectly apprehend the conditions of Greek 
life, if we do not expect vengeance to be exacted — in 
the name of the gods, whose laws had been broken, 
and whose altars were being defiled ; in the name of 
Agamemnon, whose spirit was waiting eager for its 
righteous satisfaction ; in the name of the Argives 
generally, whose king, heaven's vicegerent, had been 
taken from them — for the sake of themselves, Elec- 
tra and Orestes, because their father had been killed, 
and their happiness had been taken from them, 
and for the sake of all men generally, lest upon 
all men should fall the curse of heaven for murder 
unatoned. 

Therefore we, with the audience, shall not yet be 
satisfied; the joy of Electra will be listened to by us 
not as an anti-climax. She does well to be glad, and 
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we must listen to her glad speeches, and must und'^r- 
stand that there is the great end to come yet, to 
which the recognition has been only a means. Never- 
theless our interest is not so keen, while Electra is 
embracing Orestes. It ought not to be so keen ; for 
between the stirring scenes which have gone before, 
and the great climax, there should be some lull. 
We are to imagine these utterances of joy and affec- 
tion delivered with the utmost tenderness, though 
perhaps with more demonstration than seems to us 
dignified. But welcome as they are to Orestes, yet 
he receives them as though somewhat preoccupied 
in his thoughts, and looking forward rather than 
back. He is therefore, though affectionate, yet im- 
patient. And this is not wonderful, for his great 
work is yet to come, and in the circumstances in 
which he finds himself, he had not Electra's calm- 
ness, who has grown used to them in these twenty 
years. Therefore, not coldly nor sharply, but kindly 
and anxiously, he bids her desist from the delight 
which overcomes her, and think with him of what 
is to come. She can scarcely obey him, but at 
last she explains how matters are, and bids him 
not fear harm from indiscretion or faint-heartedness 
in her. 

Their delay has made the Guardian anxious. He 
comes out from the palace, into which, as the mes- 
senger from Phanoteus, he had gone with Clytem- 
nestra, to be hospitably entertained for the good 
tidings which he had brought. And in the palace 
he has waited for Orestes, who, with the urn, would 
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gain admittance at once. The time was most favour- 
able for doing half the work. Clytemnestra was 
alone, and in the utmost security. But the time 
was passing, and iBgisthus might at any moment 
return. Therefore the Guardian was impatient, and 
at last he came out from the palace in which he had 
been watching, to see what was the occasion of delay. 
He speaks rudely, but his rudeness is without that 
which makes the sting of all rudeness. It is not 
for his own sake that he is rude, but for theirs. 
Orestes speaks with him familiarly. Electra is 
amazed. She does not know him ; she cannot guess 
who he is. But when she knows, she, whose heart 
is so tender and faithful, greets him as he should be 
(greeted for his services to her and to Agamemnon's 
house — 

O happy day \ O friend, you did alone uphold the 
house of Agamemnon! And you are come. Can you 
be he who saved him and me too from many ills ] Your 
hands — I love them — and your feet, they did me sweetest 
service — how could you be here with me so long, and I 
not know it ? How could you show me not ; but with 
your words kill me, yet having facts to make me very 
glad % Hail, father, for I seem to see my father ; wel- 
come, whom of all men in one day I hated most, and 
loved. 

The Guardian receives her welcome, but he will 
not allow the precious time \o be wasted. The two, 
Orestes and his Guardian, confer for a moment before 
entering the palace ; and Electra turns her face to 
the sky, and with her hands bent back above her 
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head she prajs the earnest prayer of one whose for- 
tune^ are at stake — 

King Apollo, hear them kindly both ; and me as well, 
who ministei-ed abundantly to you of what I had, with hand 
persistent. Now, Lycean god, with what vows I can, I 
pray to thee, I fall before thee, I do beseech thee, become a 
kindly helper of our plans, and show to men the punishments 
which the gods give for disregarding them. 

She leaves the stage with them. They all four 
enter the palace ; a hush falls upon the theatre, for 
the end is near, and what is to be done will be heard, 
not seen. The Chorus is left alone : it lea.ves the 
thymele, and in shuddering tones sings, slowly mov- 
ing the while, the song of our apprehension. 

The vengeance has been slow, but it has come at 
last, and it is irresistible. The hounds that track 
evildoers have come up with their prey. Slowly 
they have advanced, and not in a straight line. They 
have turned to the right and to the left, and those 
they hunted thought themselves secure. But though 
the vengeance was slow, yet it was always upon their 
track ; and at this moment into the house, and into 
the chamber, the avengers of blood have stolen, led 
on by Hermes, the god of craftiness. We listen, 
full of the greatness of the moment. The proud 
queen, who had feared nothing, who had stood de- 
fiant so long, the foremost woman in the world, 
glorying in her crimes, as though there were nothing 
stronger, on the earth or in the heaven, than her own 
strong will— and ^gisthus, who had not feared to 
stand by her side in the place of the king of men, 

a 
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and had insulted heaven and earth by his great 
wickedness and his great impenitence — ^these two 
were now at last to be confronted by a right as 
powerful as their wrong, and to be cast down in 
shame from that lofty place which they filled in the 
eyes of the world. Heaven from above and Hades 
from below are moved. The eyes of the gods look 
down approvingly upon this consummation, and Aga- 
memnon from the shades below, yet powerful to de- 
stroy, follows his son upon his errand, and stands by, 
to be gladdened at last, when the blow is struck, and 
lie is avenged. 

We wait, when the song is done, for the signs of 
the great killing. Presently the doors open, and 
Electra appears, fierce and anxious, feeling all the 
strange influences of the time. * Hush,* she whispers. 
' It is being done.' Clytemnestra has received the 
urn ; she stands by it, and adorns it for the rite of 
burial. The two stand by her. Electra has come 
out to watch lest -3Egisthu8 come. We wait, but not 
for long. A wild cry rings over the hushed theatre. 



The fear of death has come upon the queen. 
She knows that her enemies are near. We listen in 
silence, and again the horrible cry ! She calls for 
^gisthus ; she cries for pity from her son, for she 
knows him at last. But what pity she showed to 
Agamemnon, so much shall Orestes show to her. 
So judges Electra, and so also every Greek in the 
theatre, cruel as the deed is. 
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The blow has fallen, and another, and with a 
great groan the proud qneen dies. 

The curses are at work : those who lie beneath the earth 
do Uve : those long dead, drain from their slayers blood to 
answer blood. 

And again through the doors comes Orestes, with 
Pylades and the Guardian. His hand is bloody, 
trickling with the sacrifice of Ares. It is horrible to 
tell ; and he feels it horrible, for, though she - was 
guilty, yet she was his mother : and for many a day 
and night the Erinyes will be behind him, and drive 
him up and down in madness over the earth, be- 
cause he had shed his mother's blood. Was it well ? 
It could not but be well, for Apollo had bidden it ; 
but yet there is horror in his thought, and face, and . 
voice. 

But now -3Egisthus is seen coming from the left 
side of the stage, where the open country lay. 
Orestes and Pylades go back within the porch. 
Electra remains, to whisper false words of assurance 
to the man, that he may leap unawares into a 
struggle with the right. -ZEgisthus advances happy. 
He has heard that his enemy is dead, and he feels 
that a life of happiness and security is before him. 
Always he had feared that Orestes would come. 
But Orestes was dead. He hastens home to re- 
ceive the particulars of the great news, and see 
Clytemnestra, that he may rejoice with her at this 
great deliverance. He asks for the Phocian mes- 
sengers ; hie sees Electra, and triumphs over her. 

o 2 
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Let her tell him, she who was once so defiant. It con- 
cerns her most, and she will know it best. 

And Electra answers — 

I know it weU. How should I not ? Then should I be 
a stranger to what has chanqed, touching me most nearly. 

She speaks without railing and submissively ; but 
we, wlio know what has happened, catch the subtle 
triumph of her tone, and the second meaning of her 
words. -Sgisthus speaks more politely to her. Many 
a battle of words had there been between them be- 
fore, for which he hated her, but perhaps, now that 
Orestes was dead, she would be always so submis- 
sive. 

^gisth. Where are the strangers, pray, tell me ? 

Electra, Within : a kind hostess has been reached at 
last. 

Again the suppressed triumph; but -Slgisthus 
hardly notices it, and goes on to ask questions 
which are cruel : but he is a hard and cruel man. 

jEgisth, And do their tidings run that he is dead indeed ? 
Electra, Nay, also they did show it, not say it only. 

Still he goes on, with a joy that is brutal. We 
lose our natural sympathy with him at every speech 
more and more. 

jEgisth. And is it given us to see it, and be sure 1 
Electra, It is so given ; a sight that none would wish to 

see 
^isth. Verily you have bidden me to rejoice most 

heartily, which is not according to your wont. 
Electra, Rejoice, I pray you, if these things are joyful to 

you. 
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Then ^gisthus turns to the left of the stage, as 
it lies to us, towards the city, and calls for silence. 
We guess from his speech which way the popular 
feeling will run, though it counted for little. 

I order silence. Open tbe gates, for all of Mycenae and 
the Argives to see. That if any of them was lifted up in times 
past by empty hopes of him who is here, now seeing him a 
corpse, he may receive my bit, and not learn wisdom forci- 
bly, finding in me a chastener. 

The palace doors are opened. We see upon a couch 
a figure covered with a linen covering. This is the 
dead. It is carried out in obedience to ^gisthus' 
command. -^Egisthus stands over it, his enemy, his 
dead fear. He bids the covering to be taken from 
the face, that he may see his kinsman. Orestes, who 
has been carrying the bier, says- — 

Thy self put thy hand to it ; this is not mine but thine, 
to see it and address in friendly wise. 

He will. With his hand upon the covering, he 
calls for Clytemnestra. 

She is near you. Look elsewhere no longer. 

He lifts the covering: and reads his enemies' 
triumph and his own death in the face of the dead. 

^gisthus has been a mean criminal. He struck 
like a coward, and for twenty years he has insulted 
Electra with a timid hatred. The children of Aga- 
memnon owe him nothing but scorn and death. 
Orestes does not tower against him in anger, but 
mocks him in scomfulness, and Electra eyes him 
with a scornful loathing. He begs for time. 
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TCill him at once, and cast him where we cannot see him, 
with the burial that is meet for him. 

Orestes will drive him in. He begs to die in the 
daylight. But Orestes would drive him on to the 
spot where he had killed Agamemnon, that he may 
die there. After vain pleading, and a taunt, uttered 
when every hope is lost, he goes to his death, Orestes 
following and speaking of him as of a mean villain. 
Electra follows to see him die. 

And the race of Atreus after many woes has struggled 
thus to a consummation where it is free from its curse, and 
is at peace. 
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LECTUEE I. 

Bepoeb we begin the play, it seems right to make 
some few general remarks upon the plot. Firstly, 
there is notliing in it of that kind which you might 
be inclined to associate with a good plot. It is not 
like a plot laid by Sir Walter Scott or Wilkie Collins. 
There are no surprises in it; there is no incog- 
nito, carefully preserved, and dropped at the right 
moment ; no unmasking of a villain by a hero, who 
has been oppressed, but with whom the audience has 
always sympathised. There is no mystery. We know, 
all know, who committed each murder, one after the 
other. One who is accustomed to demand, in what 
he reads, excitement caused by mystery, must look 
elsewhere : here it is not. The only place where it 
seems that anything of the kind may be found, is 
perhaps in the prediction of the witches; the part 
fulfilment of which becomes the omen of the fulfil- 
ment of the rest. But this interest is past directly. 
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and is quite subordinate to the main work of the 
play. 

But in place of surprise and mystery, which it 
seems that a master of tragedy will disdain, there are 
great events, and stirring scenes full of passion, and 
fearful consummations. The greatest tragedy is that 
in which a fate can be seen throughout, impending 
always upon ^a crime unrepented, visibly opposing 
itself to a criminal, even in the time of his greatest 
triumph: always drawing nearer to him, until it 
overwhelms him. A hero of a tragedy need not be 
a mysterious stranger. A better hero is a strong 
man, or strong woman, possessed by some great 
passion and drawn by it into ruin. A cruel tyrant, 
who sees behind him the virtue which he has left, 
and pines away at the loss of it. This is a tragedy, 
the plot of which is laid by the gteat father of the 
gods himself. 

If you look for anything beside this, you will be 
disappointed. If you do not rise above the desire of 
a common plot of surprises, into the wish to contem- 
plate and know an interesting character, and a great 
character, you v^ill be disappointed. Tou have read 
* Marmion 5 ' you know the unpleasantness of your 
recollection of the tale. The poetry is pretty, you 
say; there is an incognito, a surprise, a villain de- 
feated, and yet you are displeased : because the plot 
is so managed that your sympathies are with the 
villain. You begin with him; he is a soldier, great 
and brave, and you dwell upon his successes, unworthy 
though he is, and you are vexed when his rival wins, 
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though his rival was the better man. The lines of 

requiem. 

If ever in temptation strong, 

are actually consoling to you. 

It seems to me that your criticism here is just. 
* Marmion * is written as a romance, and is to be 
judged as a romance ; in which virtue and happiness 
should be united, and prosperity seems the fittest re- 
ward for a hero. But, if there is any truth in that 
which I have previously said upon the nature of 
tragedy, the tragedy of * Macbeth ' must not be criti- 
cised in this manner. In it the career of the hero is 
something similar to the career of Marmion. But 
Shakespeare depends for his effect upon the develop- 
ment of great characters, and the majesty and aw- 
fulness of their ruin. Thus he appeals to higher 
principles than those according to which Sir Walter 
Scott is judged, and we must therefore begin to 
study * Macbeth ^ in a way which we should not use 
towards * Marmion.^ 

What, then, is the interest of this play ? There is 
a murder done : a king is murdered by his trusted 
subject, who thereby usurps his place. To maintain 
his power he commits many more murders, and is at 
last killed by the rightful heirs of the crown. This 
is common work, and so far nothing but a newspaper 
tragedy, not a tragedy of Shakespeare. It is horrible 
and disgusting, but not great. We must look 
farther, to the characters of the persons who^ do 
and suffer. When a man, by nature brave and 
noble, turning his back upon virtue, surrenders him- 
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self to Ambition, and in her service loses his honour, 
his manliness, and his life — but never all his grace ; 
here is something both interesting and great. Or 
when a deed, from which human nature shrinks, is 
done cheerfully and scornfully ; when bravery almost 
perfect meets perfect horror ; when that which men 
but peep at, fearing what they would, is clutched 
yrith triumph ; when fear begotten of fearful deeds 
takes hold of one who refuses to acknowledge its 
power, shaking it oflF when awake, and yielding to it 
only in sleep, this again is something both interest- 
ing and great. And these I think are the circum- 
stances of the careers of Macbeth and Lady Macbeth 
in this play. As separate characters they are in- 
teresting, and the interest which they excite becomes 
doubled by their joint and contrasted action. We 
notice how they were loving partners in their inno- 
cent advance to honour, and how the fitful bravery 
of the man was supplemented by the more perfect 
courage of the woman ; how they were loving part- 
ners in their crime ; but how at last love lost some 
of its power over them, suppressed by bitter memo^ 
ries, by feelings of insecurity, by a disappointment 
of hopes of happiness. 

Secondly, before we actually begin the play, I 
should like to say a word or two about the passion 
of ambition, that last infirmity of noble minds, as it 
is called. You will not think this out of place, 
since it is ambition that determines the course of 
most of the play. 

Ambition, though so common, is not at a first 
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attempt very readily understood. Its eflPects are 
various and often contrary. It seems at times to 
produce good, and at times evil, sometimes to ruin a 
man, sometimes to help him. It saved the world in 
Augustus Caesar, and wrecked it in Napoleon; it 
made Frederick the Great a thief and a liar, and the 
Earl of Chatham a model of purity and disinterested- 
ness ; it made Cicero almost brave, and Themistocles 
almost a coward. 

Is ambition noble ? If so, Macbeth is noble. He 
was not without it. Ambition, none other, prompted 
his first crimes ; ambition, with its poor relation, the 
desire for self-preservation, prompted them all. Or 
is it a sounder speech to say, * I charge thee, fling 
away ambition.* 

I think we may properly define it as the desire 
which a man has to be first. It does not itself sug- 
gest any line of action. That is determined by the 
other qualities of his nature, and by circumstances. 
If he is a politician, he will, in so far as his ambition 
directs him, try to become a minister ; if he is a 
theologian, he will try to become an archbishop ; if 
a lawyer, a chancellor ; if a schoolboy, first in some 
part of school life, and so on. Now everybody must 
have some motive for action, and ambition supplies 
one, the most powerful, and the most common. But 
there are othets. Ambition makes a man work for 
himself, but feelings of sympathy may make him 
work for others also ; and it is not uncommon to see 
these .two motives working together, particularly in 
married men. And another motive there is, distinct 
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from these two, and far above thein both, which in 
this world is the rarest, and can never be noticed in 
its purity. I mean that which directs, when a man 
works not for himself, and not even for those about 
him ; but for art, and perfectness, and righteousness' 
sake. This motive can be developed only after the 
struggle of a lifetime, and even then it works so 
weakly, so rarely, and so indistinctly, and in a 
manner so little akin to human nature, that it seems 
to men generally only fantastical. 

In so far, then, as a man is ambitious, he regu- 
lates his way of life, not by settled principles of 
virtue, but by the rules of self-interest, with nothing 
to modify them save such a measure of prudence as 
he may possess. The power of this principle in a 
man grows with an awful rapidity, and makes him 
always less and less scrupulous. Be ready, therefore, 
to suspect an ambitious man. Ask earnestly what 
principles he has besides, that may check his selfish- 
ness ; and if his ambition is great, and the checks 
which influence him are few, fear him ! 

Many splendid things are done by the ambitious, 
and the world pardons them thankfully, since, but for 
their ambition, it would want many good things. 
Besides, we all feel in ourselves that which makes all 
the vice of ambition — namely, the desire — and are 
generally honest enough not to blame severely any- 
one who has, what alone most of us want, but which 
is not in itself an evil — namely, the power. But 
ambition is not the right master : nay, never think it. 
The best reward is given to those who take the other 
service. 
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LECTUEE 11. 

The scene of the play of * Macbeth ' is chiefly laid 
in Scotland, under these circumstances. Duncan is 
the king of Scotland, king of an unsettled country, 
with fierce and rude subjects. Of these one, Mac- 
donald, had rebelled, supplied with soldiers by Ire- 
land and the west of Scotland, and had taken 
prisoner Malcolm, a son of the king. And at the 
same time the Norwegians had attacked Fife, making 
such a raid upon it as we often read of in early 
English history. With these enemies the thane of 
Cawdor, a great Scottish noble, had a secret under- 
standing. Such a state of affairs caused great alarm 
to the king. He sent his armies into the field, com- 
manded by Macbeth and Banquo, and at the time 
the play opens was anxiously waiting for tidings 
from them. 

One more remark must be made before we begin* 
It seems strange, amid this sober history, to be 
introduced at once to beings like the witches. We 
are tempted at first to explain them as allegorical 
of some passions, or as the result of a conscious 
exercise of Shakespeare's fancy. But, I think, this 
is not the right way of looking at them. We must 
remember that in Shakespeare's time the line be- 
tween the natural and the supernatural had not 
been clearly drawn. So much constantly happened 
that men could not account for, that they were not 
prepared to reject any miracle as impossible. There- 
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The rattle of a drum sounds, and those whom 
they expect enter. In this scene we know two things 
that Macbeth and Banquo did not know ; and it is 
this which makes the scene to us full of meaning. 
First, the meeting between Macbeth and the witches 
was not accidental : they had come purposely to see 
him. And secondly, we know that Macbeth had 
been made Thane of Cawdor. It is of no use to 
speak ol the impressiveness of the scene. The greet- 
ings in rotation, the past, the present, and the future ; 
the old honours, the honours just granted, but not 
yet known to him, the future kingship; all these 
announced in simple greeting, each one with as much 
certainty as the other ; the start of Macbeth, as of 
one who has taken a poison into himself; the great 
calmness, the eflPortless strength of Banquo, who 
knows that honours are his due, but will only take 
them, and scarcely beg for them ; the greeting to 
him delivered alter the same fashion as the former, 
containing the future blessing greater than Mac- 
beth's, for which Banquo's great nature could wait, 
the same blessing as that which consoled Eve, and 
upheld Abraham; the agitation of Macbeth; the 
calmness of Banquo ; the immediate fulfilment of a 
part of the witches* saying — all this can be readily 
noticed in the scene, and needs no commentary. 

I think that here the character of Macbeth must be 
discussed, else it is hard to understand the rest of 
the scene properly. It seems as though Macbeth's 
murderous thoughts were too sudden ; it seems im- 
possible that a man should pass at once, and so 
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readily, from loyalty and honour, to dishonourable 
treason, just because three witches met him, and 
told him that he should be king. And, therefore, 
now I wish to speak of what Macbeth had been, and 
what he really was. 

There is a great contrast between the terms in 
which Macbeth is described at the beginning and at 
the end of the play. Duncan cries over him, *0 
valiant cousin, worthy gentleman.' To Malcolm he 
was none of this, but a * dead butcher.' They are 
both honest opinions, and pronounced within a 
short time of each other. For both it seems there 
is abundant warrant. He was a butcher : in eight 
murders he had been the prompter or the actor, and 
thousands of men had fallen in the unholy quarrel 
which he had raised ; and often in his rudeness and 
self-assertion he seems to deserve no better title. 
And yet this is not the whole of his character. Can 
he be left simply with the description of butcher, 
who can say, for example, the lines beginning, 
* Better be with the dead,' or, * My way of life ' ? 
What is this man who could be so brutal and so 
graceful ; who could understand so well the cour- 
tesies of life, and yet so rudely and bloodily oflFend 
against them all? I think that we must go back a 
little in time, and find the explanation by con- 
3idering an earlier stage of Macbeth's character. 

I suppose that, as a boy, Macbeth had seemed to 
give the fairest promise of a great and happy man- 
hood. We all know that type of youth, which seems 
to exhibit all those virtues which bind society to- 
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gether — modesty, honour, courage, generosity, quick- 
ness of- apprehension, and so on ; and all these 
combined with a fine and sound body, and a high 
station in life. It seems as though fortune had left 
scarcely anything unbestowed, and the happy boy 
lives amid a constant admiration. His life is very 
easy to him, 9,nd very pleasant. In feats of strength, 
and in beauty of form, he easily surpasses his com- 
panions and wins their applause ; which at first he 
receives with a modest diflSdence, and which, because 
of his quick sense of what is becoming, they delight 
to render. Such a boy, I think, was Macbeth. It is 
only a very hard and gloomy prophet who will ven- 
ture to prophesy for him anything but honour. 

And now look a little farther in his life. He has 
ceased to learn, in martial exercises he is already 
first, and he longs for the time when he will make 
his entry into real life and real battle. But what 
change has come over him? It is nothing very 
wonderful. It is only that he has begun to believe 
what everyone has been telling him for these many 
years, that he is a great and fine man, and that 
other men must give way before him. He has been 
learning to concentrate his thoughts upon himself, 
according to the suggestions of his teachers and 
companions. He looks boldly for the admiration 
which he had once received so modestly from others, 
and adds his own to it. However much he receives, 
he expects yet more, and excepting when he is ac- 
tually receiving it, he is fretful and impatient. He 
practises no discipline save that which will win for 
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him what he covets, and the two vices of selfishness 
and vanity eat into his soul. 

Look still a little farther. He has entered life 
and battle, and has demeaned himself according to 
the manner of one who is desirous of glory. He 
has attracted the attention , and the applause of 
thousands ; a day of battle is a day of triumph, and 
at its close honours crowd thickly upon him. In this 
day, when battles are decided more by strength than 
strategy, such a soldier may well rise to command 
armies. But the cause in which he fights is nothing 
to him : he fights for himself, and his own glory. 
His virtues are all tainted with his vices; his 
courage, his generosity, his aflFection become simply 
opportunities for the gratification of his self-love. 
He becomes familiar with schemes for his own ad- 
vantage, and each success does but damn him more 
and more. Yet all the while he has done no crime. 
The pleasant breath of his childish nature still hangs 
about him. He knows what is good and honourable, 
and at times, when he can for any reason lose sight 
of himself, he can think of things and of men as * 
he ought to think. Imagine this man, and see in 
what a peril he stands. Against a strong temptation 
what resistance could he offer? He has sacrificed 
his manliness and innocence to gain the applause of 
men, and to what may not this greediness of distinc- 
tion bring him ? To look for further advancement, 
and to be jealous of what is above him, has become 
the habit of his life, and a strong appeal to these 
feelings will come upon him like a flood, carrying 
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before it all opposition of principle, or of those 
ghosts of virtues which still remain to him. 

I have not said this much without your perceiv- 
ing that Macbeth was not a man of a strong mind. 
How could he be, and surrender his happiness to the 
will of others, to give it to him or withhold it as 
they pleased. He could do deeds of common daring, 
but for great purposes he is too irresolute, though 
never too good. He will appear great only in pros- 
perity ; his semblance of courage would disappear if 
all men were to turn against him. For a great deed, 
out of the common way, he will need a stronger 
nature to prompt him, and if he is set in a great 
place, where he must maintain himself by greater 
qualities than simple animal courage, he will need 
other supports than himself, else he will fall. Of 
such supports he had two. The first his wife, whom, 
for herself and for her service, he loved and 
honoured most truly. Of her we shall speak pre- 
sently. And secondly, supernatural aid. Since he 
was always longing to rise, and since his chief war- 
rant for fitness was given by his own vanity, he 
T^ould be likely to find himself in each higher place 
more bewildered and insecure. This feeling of in- 
security induces superstition. K there may be any- 
thing in witchcraft, it shall be propitiated : if it can 
tell anything, a feeling of helplessness inclines a 
weak man to listen. 

We now have before us the character of Macbeth, 
him of whom mention is made in two companies so 
different in the first two scenes. In whose mouth 
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did his name sound more fitly ? Was it fitter that 
he should receive praises as an honourable soldier, or 
that salutations should come to him from the pit of 
Acheron, brought by the filthiest of all creatures ? 
Shall we say with Duncan, * Most valiant cousin, 
worthy gentleman,' and not also echo the witches' 
chorus, * Fair is foul, and foul is fair ' ? 

Now then, again, we will go for a moment to the 
scene, and Macbeth's part in it. So soon as the 
witches speak, Macbeth starts, and is most anxious 
to know more ; he reasons against the possibility of 
the prediction proving true, which shows that he 
partly receives it. He repeats it, he cannot leave it. 
He longs to know more. To him and Banquo enter 
Eoss and Angus, fulfilling in their greeting half the 
witches' prophecy. This astounds Macbeth at first, 
then makes him exultant. He thinks wildly of the 
third part, yet unfulfilled. Hear him describe his 
feeling, and the entrance of the thought of murder 
into his heart, while he half resolves to go through 
with it. But alone he cannot. The whole matter 
must be talked over and over again with some one. 
At first he inclines to take Banquo into his con- 
fidence, and appoints a time when they may speak 
their free hearts each to the other. 



LECTUEE m. 



Now we have a task more pleasant than this last. 
We must next consider the character of Banquo, 
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wlio is very inucli the opposite and foil to Macbeth ; 
as calm as Macbeth is impatient, as respectful of 
himself as Macbeth was eager for the praises of 
others. In this play he is behind Macbeth, since the 
chances of distinction have called forth Macbeth's 
brilliant powers of fighting. Greedy of praise, Mac- 
beth would do more than he needed to win it, and in 
these rough battles he has surpassed himself, and 
won the place of first subject in Scotland. The 
people shout that Macbeth has saved the kingdom, 
and the king is grateful and gives him great 
honours. But Macbeth is not easy. Before him 
stands the king, and that at present is his chief 
concern ; but behind him stands one, whom he full 
well knows should be in front, and who, when the 
king is removed, chafes him by a calm superiority 
which he cannot gainsay. 

When the witches meet Macbeth and Banquo, 
the present prize they give to Macbeth, but the 
greater prize they gave to Banquo, fruitful honours 
gained without crime. And his spirit was great 
enough to wait content with that, or aU, or nothing. 
He had not Macbeth's reputation at this time, but 
he would not have cared for it, and he would have 
greatly scorned the motives for which it was ac- 
quired. He accepted, he did not sue ; he rose by 
his own calm effortless strength, secure of himself, 
full of courage and of wisdom. 

It seems as though the course of the tragedy will 
run through the rivalry of these two, Macbeth and 
Banquo ; but it is not so. It is sorrowful that one 
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of the greatest men in Shakespeare comes for so 
short a time, and disappears so soon ; and the rivals 
to Macbeth are two princes, who are princes, but not 
much beside. And yet, though they head the army,^ 
and pull down the usurper, and though Banquo is 
dead, and hardly comes again, yet in a way it is his 
influence and his glory before which Macbeth sinks. 
It is with Banquo in a certain ghostly continuance 
that the honours of the future remain. 

Now to apply all this to Scene HI. The witches' 
speeches take hold on Macbeth, such hold that he 
cannot look up. But in Banquo they raise merely a 
port of half-contemptuous curiosity. Macbeth recurs 
to them, like a weak man who must find in them his 
strength ; Banquo disregards them as a strong man, 
^ho feels that his future and his self are his own, 
however circumstances change. 

The honours which the king has conferred on 
Macbeth are announced by the king's messengers, 
Boas and Angus, They are to bring the generals into 
the king's presence to receive still greater thanks. 

Act I., Scene IV. — In Scene IV. the interview 
between the king and the generals takes place. The 
king on his throne awaits them, and you must notice 
the irony in his comment upon the Thane of Caw- 
dor's treason. The thoughts which Macbeth is en- 
tertaining are no secret to us. Let us inquire of 
what sort was the old man against whom he was 
plotting. Some old men there are who keep talking 
of themselves, who are always praising past times, 
whom the exploits of another rouse to recount ex- 
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ploits of their own, who become testy and arrogant, 
and make themselves unpleasant, since their age will 
no longer allow them to be of consequence, who con- 
centrate their attention on their failing selves, who 
make up by suspicion for their failing power. But 
such an old man Duncan was not. There is some- 
thing touching in the manner in which he pours out 
his spirit in admiration of Macbeth's deeds. He 
cannot thank him enough, or praise him enough ; 
and that not simply because of the safety which 
those deeds have brought to him, but rather from a 
simple and generous admiration of that which he 
could not do himself. His lords and attendants are 
all fond of him, and he is most courteous to them, 
and considerate of their welfare and comfort. Him- 
self most unselfish, unassuming, and unsuspicious, 
deceived often by his kindly nature into trust where 
there was no trust, but learning no lesson from such 
disappointments. He was not a great ruler, and 
probably the wild and crafty nobles of his kingdom 
often rebelled against him and deceived him, so that 
the idea of rebellion was not new in Scotland. 

This was the old man who now stood in the place 
where Macbeth wished to stand. This unsuspecting 
old man was going to lodge in the castle of Macbeth, 
and was purposing to leave it on the morrow. Mac- 
beth goes on before to prepare his wife for the visit. 
Before this he has sent a letter to her recounting all 
his adventures. 

Act I., Scene V. — In Scene V., which is laid at 
Macbeth's castle, Lady Macbeth is reading this letter. 
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What follows immediately will be her work. Her 
influence with Macbeth is very great. He looks to 
her for advice, and she criticises his character like a 
patient mistress. As the play proceeds we shall find 
this influence becoming always less and less. We 
must prepare ourselves for this, and for much else 
that will make us wonder, by considering her cha- 
racter. Anyone who has read the play carelessly 
carries away with him the impression that Lady 
Macbeth was a bold woman, and a murderess ; to 
be admired, it may be, for her boldness, but to be 
abhorred for her cruelty* Of course this impression 
is true. Lady Macbeth was bold, and she was in 
reality the murderess of Duncan* Her husband was 
not willing to go to the extremity, and would have 
remained innocent of the last great crime ; but she 
was resolute, and when he held back she urged him 
on, by taunts and encouragement almost forcing him 
to do this wicked thing. But in saying this, in 
writing down this first impression, we have not ex- 
hausted, we have scarcely touched, the character of 
Lady Macbeth. There have been many bold women, 
and many murderesses, but when you have con- 
sidered Lady Macbeth, I think you will feel that she 
is unique among women. 

The first point in the character seems to be her 
love of power. A love of power may be conceived 
for many reasons; for instance, a man may love 
power in order that his vanity or some private desire 
may be gratified ; or he may love power in order that 
he may do good. But Lady Macbeth loved it for 
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neither of these reasons. She loved it as a part of 
herself, as her own natural possession. She was 
bom a queen, without admixture of those ignoble 
elements which make men servants. Consider what 
these are. Men are subject one to another because 
they fear each other, or hope for something the one 
from the other. In this way it happens that they 
acknowledge the control of society. If society con- 
demns a man, he feels that his happiness is gone ; 
therefore he will not oflfend against its laws. He 
learns from it what to despise and what to honour, 
and for his obedience he asks from it not to hate 
him, and not to mock at him. Again, he feels that 
he is dependent upon it for the satisfaction of his 
desires ; because most men try to push up through 
life, valuing themselves in proportion as they can 
make others value them. To obtain what they wish 
they must of course make society satisfied with them, 
and they scheme either to outwit or wheedle it; and 
in return for their attentions society endows them 
with the portion of what it has to give. A great 
part of the decencies of life, and no inconsiderable 
part of what is called virtue, has its origin in such 
hopes and fears as these. But from these Lady 
Macbeth was free. She was no man's servant, and 
learnt no lessons at another man's bidding, for upon 
her neither such hopes nor such fears as make slaves 
of men could lay a spell. In fact, to those who can 
look clearly, and see the trappings of authority as 
nature places them, Lady Macbeth was a queen 
always, whether her head was bare, or whether it 
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was encircled with the golden round. Her almost 
perfect fearlessness was not only of this world, but 
also of all others. No hope of heaven nor fear of hell 
inclined her to act either this way or that. Her 
trust lay in herself alone ; from all others, God, man, 
or devil, she looked neither for congratulations in 
success, nor for consolation in defeat. It seems that 
this fitness for power, and as a consequence a de- 
mand for power, was the most marked characteristic 
of Lady Macbeth. But this is not the whole of her 
nature — cannot be the whole nature of any human 
being, whose self-dependence must be always tem- 
pered by two conditions of existence — the weak- 
ness of the human frame, and the relationship of 
men the one to the other. And so with Lady 
Macbeth. In the first place, her strength of mind 
must in some degree be affected by the strength of 
her body. It must be that as a human being she 
will be exercised by a foreboding of the state of 
existence to which, as her health fails, she feels her- 
self daily approaching; and secondly, certain sym- 
pathetic feelings were hot within her, and burned 
like her pride with a white heat. She could feel a 
chaste love as strong as death, though her ambition 
was as cruel as the grave. And her heart could 
charge itself with soft wailings of an infinite pity, 
which by a crime may be changed into a shivering 
agony of remorse. 

In Lady Macbeth, then, there is evidently the 
possibility of a great conflict between that feeling 
which makes her independent of her fellow-creatures. 
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and that which, connects her with them# These 
two feelings will operate upon her distinctly, and, 
being so opposite, they will not bear a joint com- 
irand. The same woman will perplex those who 
watch her with an alternation of cruelty and pity, 
of resolution and remorse. The temptations which 
would give the mastery to either side of her nature 
are easily guessed. If she has a hope of gaining 
sovereign power, she will for the time, heedless of all 
restraints, bid a defiance to the whole world, to every 
thing human and moral ; particularly when in her 
own elevation is implied that of the man she loved 
most of all beings. But it is not given to merely 
human nature to maintain an independence so 
absolute. She may buy her heart's desire at too 
dear a price. The recollection of a crime wherein 
she has contravened all her softer and reverential 
feelings, and has impelled her husband to his ruin, 
will strain her nerves though they are the strongest, 
and quell her spirit though it was the highest. Thus, 
she who had laughed at ghostly terrors as scares for 
children, yet at last slept always with a taper by her 
side ; and she who had so exulted in the prospect 
of sovereignty, yet found in the fruition of it only 
disappointment. 

And now let us apply this a little nearer to the 
situation in the play ; and knowing the deed which 
was suggested to her, let us consider what power the 
restraints which most people would feel, will have 
upon her. The fear of hell — in her pride she did 
not know this fear. The fear of the world — she did 
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not fear it, excepting so far as it could take from lier 
that which, she possessed; and, being queen, she 
would be secure. Fear of the world* s judgment — 
but she did not regard it ; instinctively she knew 
the world's righteousness that it was truly timidity, 
and she despised it. Her ow;i nature leaned in its 
fearlessness to the openness of strong minds. Fear 
of the divinity that hedges a king — Duncan was to 
her nothing sacred or anointed, but simply an old 
man. Human sympathy — this is the last restraint — 
and it is the only restraint which at this moment 
she felt. It was this that must be stifled in her 
before the murder could be done ; it was this, and 
some far-off memory of childhood, that stayed her 
hand as she looked upon Duncan while he slept ; and 
it was this which, stifled now, yet lived, and added 
a keen misery to the remorse which destroyed her. 

Such a woman was Lady Macbeth. Ah! how 
happy if the king had not continued his favours to 
Macbeth, but had made a righteous rebel of him. 
Then she might have been a queen, and her heart 
not burdened with that which we cannot forgive, and 
she could not endure. 



LECTUEE IV. 



To her Macbeth sends a letter recounting what 
has befallen him. Lady Macbeth appears, reading a 
j)art of it, that part of it which refers to the witches* 
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prophecy. What she reads shows only too well her 
husband's hopes, and the temptation which is draw- 
ing his mind. He is like a fish who, with an appetite, 
is swimming np the water, taking what he can get ; 
when at once into the water is thrown a daintier morsel, 
of which even a fish's prudence bids him beware ; 
but so large is the bait, that he cannot leave it ; he 
passes round and round, and pauses ; he nibbles, and 
pauses again ; and now, it may be, a bolder companion 
gives him greater courage, he swims quickly to the 
hook, and meets his own perdition. So Macbeth 
burned to question further ; and if the witches 
vanished he questioned those that knew of them, and 
found in what reputation their prophecies were held. 
In thought he passes through the scene again, and 
the fulfilment of half of what they had prophesied. It 
needs not a wife of his bosom, who has known his 
strength and weakness these many years, to under- 
stand how wildly he hopes, and how fearfully he 
starts from that to which his hopes darkly point him. 
At once she decides upon the deed which so scares 
Macbeth. Duncan must be killed. But how ? and 
when ? and where ? This pr^^mises some trouble. 
Here enters another messenger : Duncan comes that 
night to Inverness. At once the questions are 
answered. He must die by Macbeth's hand; and 
that night ; and in the castle of his hosts. Here 
are three deadly crushing answers to her questions : 
so soon ; by one so near her ; in a place where he 
should rest most safely. She is not exactly like a 
silly fish who hesitates and hesitates, and is lost. 
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but like a wild beast who takes not a bait, but a 
prey. Yet she knows well the pity of it, though not 
the shame nor the fear. 

And now her husband enters to be chastised 
with the valour of her tongue. He wishes as much 
as his wife that Duncan should die, but he prays 
for delay; and they go to make ready for their 
guests. . 

Scene VI. — Courteously and confidingly Duncan 
enters. He praises the castle, and the air; and 
notice again the irony of the tragedy. He passes 
thanks and praises to Lady Macbeth, who must 
receive them, not with an unctuous hypocrisy, as of 
a subtle murderess who wished to lull a victim's 
suspicions, but with stately and masterful ceremony. 
The deed which she was resolved on seemed less to 
her than to any other. This weak old man's life 
was not so sacred in her eyes, as to stand between 
her and her great ambition. 

Scene VII. — But Macbeth cannot master his 
scare. He fears the life after death ; and the life 
before death, and what men wiU say, and he feels 
also a compassion for the good and unsuspecting 
king. He cannot do the murder with its conse- 
quences, though much he wishes it done. He can- 
not remain with Duncan; but leaves him, and 
resolves when alone that he will not do it. Lady 
Macbeth comes to look for him ; Duncan needs his 
host. Macbeth is willing to go back ; but will not 
go any further in the business. He feels like a man 
who is playing for too large a stake, and wishes to 
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stop contented with what he has won already* His 
talk and its extravagances and wildness are signs of 
the extremity of his agitation. But Lady Macbeth 
supplies the spur to prick the sides of his intent. 
She presses on him with the insistence of a stronger 
nature, chiding him as a coward, and encouraging 
him by removing those fears of consequences of 
which he had been speaking in his soliloquy. 

Act n. 

Let us have the tragedy and its future course 
clearly before us. There is no struggle of different 
interests here. There are different interests, but 
they do not exactly contend. The interests of Duncan 
go down uncontestingly before Macbeth. We can 
see that this is to be so. Even in the first act, the 
night of the murder has come. In two hours the 
deed will be done. We are not in this play to 
wonder whether, and to watch scheming and es- 
capes. Most of the strength and most of the interest, 
and all fortune of time and place, is on one side, 
on Macbeth's 2 he, Lady Macbeth, and the witches : 
and on the other Duncan and the nobles, all in- 
significant, and not much laboured at ; and Banquo, 
whose part and place are small. It is this one side 
that we are to watch 2 if there had been worthy 
opposition, Macbeth would have been worthy to 
some extent in triumphing over it, and it would have 
been necessary for him to feel a deep and high re- 
morse, to complete the tragedy : but Macbeth could 
not feel remorse, he was too selfish and shallow 5 and 
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therefore the tragedy must be completed in his de- 
gradation : not in worldly state alone, but in mental 
state also. He must become in reality that to which 
he was always near in heart — a * bloody butcher : ^ 
miserable in greatness, having on him a robe and 
crown for which he was too small. So much for 
what the course of the tragedy demands as regards 
Macbeth. But Lady Macbeth — she could feel re- 
morse. Her degradation in such a consummation 
would never be the same as Macbeth's. In power 
she would have been great, though hard : she will 
have no fears such as Macbeth's, which will impel 
her to more and more butchery: though what is 
absolutely needful, she will do. And yet the touch 
of woman that there is about her must save her 
from happiness in her wickedness, and turn her 
satisfaction • into disappointment: we must look to 
welcome in her a touching misery, not the less 
touching because the outward show of it is only in 
sleep ; she presents ever the same imperious hardness 
to those about her, and shows the same courageous, 
unbroken front to Macbeth. But she must feel other 
feelings than these ; though she constrains them with 
an iron will. And as to her end ; in this there is no 
subjection, but an * atrox animus ' always. Macbeth 
feared death, soldier though he was, as the worst 
evil : she can go to it as to the friend of a noble 
spirit. 

Now to pass on to Act II. Banquo enters with 
his son, who is important, but in a kind of impersonal 
way ; for Banquo was to get kings, though he should 

I 
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be none. He speaks of such things as men naturally 
think of in the night time — of the time of night — 
of the darkness — of drowsiness; yet at the same 
time of an unwillingness to sleep ; and though these 
subjects are natural to the night, yet to us, knowing 
what we know, they have a foreboding in them. To 
him enters Macbeth. We know how men in trouble 
or difficulty are inclined to open their hearts to their 
associates. And so it is now with Macbeth. Again, 
a man of good nature will often repeat compliments 
to the subject of them. So Banquo repeats com- 
pliments to Macbeth, and also does a certain com- 
mission of the king, and explains the king's feeling 
to Macbeth : we listen, of course, making a silent 
and painful comparison of the feeling of Macbeth to 
the king. They talk then of the predictions of the 
witches, and Macbeth asks for a conference 5 hinting 
almost plainly at some plans which he has, though 
not of course to the real plan which he is even now 
executing. Banquo so understands his speech, and 
they part with * good-night.' The most trivial 
speeches become strangely significant often, to those 
who know what happens after them. 

Macbeth is left alone : when all was ready, the 
drink made, the daggers laid. Lady Macbeth was to 
strike upon the bell; and while waiting Macbeth 
utters his thoughts aloud. The nervous sensibilities 
of weak or uneducated people are always strong: 
they know nothing of the relation between cause and 
effect, and are ready to accept illusions as realities. 
So now in his great agitation Macbeth sees a dagger^ 
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the handle to his hand, which yet he recognises as 
illusion. For the rest his mind is full of ghastly 
images, but at the same time it is made up ; and he 
leaves the stage, to send Duncan to heaven or hell. 



LECTUEE V. 



Scene II. — In Scene II. Lady Macbeth waits 2 she 
has made all ready: the grooms who keep guard 
over the king are drunken with drugged possets ; 
she has taken their daggers, and laid them where 
Macbeth could not miss them, in order that he may 
take them, and kill Duncan with them, and then, 
smeared with blood and found near these drunken 
men, they may point to them as the murderers. The 
owl cries, and nature is perturbed, as we find after- 
wards : for nature in these days had sympathy with 
man, though strong men and women did not heed it. 
Lady Macbeth has been in Duncan's chamber to lay 
the daggers there, and had he not resembled her 
father as he slept, she had done it ; and she speaks no 
falsehood when she says so. She is vexed that she did 
it not. She hears Macbeth cry on the stairs : a noise 
has startled him. She fears that the deed is not done. 
But it is done, and Macbeth enters. In his blood- 
stained hands are the blood-stained daggers, which 
is just a sufficient horror not to repel us who look. 

It is natural that Macbeth should speak of the 
noises, and ask of the position of the sleepers ; that 

1% 
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he should look at his hands with dismay; that 
he should say what he had heard as he came down 
the stairs, passing the doors of the other chambers. 
Does it seem less natural that, with the weighty 
thing to think of that he had done, he should yet 
seem to wander a little from it, first in a piteous 
questioning, why he could not say ^Amen;' and 
secondly, stiU further, in pronouncing what seems at 
first a sort of ode to sleep, more like the utterance of 
a Greek chorus than of a fearful murderer ? 

We must try to understand this. It is said that 
in moments of horror the mind often receives more 
vivid impressions of things surrounding, than at 
other times ; that the last look of earth, to a man 
who is to die at once by a violent death, is the 
keenest and most comprehensive he has ever given ; 
and again, that a man who receives a violent shock, 
it may be by the hearing of a piece of news or the 
realisation of a sudden danger, when he cannot 
struggle, but can only accept his fate, that at such a 
time the remembrance of the objects that surround 
him is peculiarly vivid. He remembers the sunshine 
or the cloud, the leaves waving and rustling, the 
sound, shape, and colour of everything, with a kind 
of unnatural distinctness ; and this in spite of, nay 
in consequence of, the issues of life or death, which 
seem as though they must be so absorbing. Why is 
this ? It is because the mind is beaten by the great- 
ness of the catastrophe, and wanders from it to those 
of the circumstances which first attract it. If there 
is any hope of escaping from a horrible things a man 
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will seize it and struggle, thinking of the chance of 
his escape, and not of the horror ; but if the horror is 
inevitable and he feels it so, or if the horror is. a 
thing done, then if he is a strong, brave man, he will 
realise it and accept it ; if he is not, he will retreat 
from its contemplation ; but he cannot help that its 
influence should glare over all the immediate objects 
of his thoughts. He, as it were, turns away his face 
from the too-glaring sun, and looks at the earth, 
which all the while is yet covered with its light. 
And so now Macbeth. He is like a man dazed, his 
thoughts are averted from what he has done, he 
thinks unconsciously of his former self, and piteously 
asks what he has done that he cannot say * Amen ' to 
their blessing. And then he thinks of another of 
the circumstances — sleep ; and in a dreamy, uncon- 
scious, fretful way he speaks of it, describing it 
gracefully in many metaphors, but over each of these 
is cast the glare of the awful fact, from which he 
begins, and with which he ends — * Macbeth has 
murdered sleep ; ' and lastly (always of himself), 
' Macbeth shall sleep no more.' 

Macbeth had not left the daggers near the grooms, 
according to the plans; he had brought them with 
him, and so had not done what was necessary to 
connect the grooms with the murder. But back into 
Duncan's chamber he cannot go. Lady Macbeth 
can go : though perhaps this journey was more hor- 
rible than the other, her bravery did not falter. She 
dipped the dagger again in Duncan's blood, and 
smeared the faces of the grooms, and came back to 
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direct her almost helpless husband. Thej get them 
to bed, and wait. 

Scene III. — ^Now is Macbeth alarmed for self; 
his grace begins to slip from him ; he is ready for all 
murder. The tliird scene begins with the only piece 
of comedy in the whole play. The reason for its 
introduction here is too plain for explanation. The 
jests which the porter makes while those outside 
wait, are not of that jovial character which is to in- 
fect the spectators with hearty, unsuspicious laughter. 
It is, on the other hand, tragical mirth, as bold and 
cruel in its conception as the deed that had just been 
done by the master of the castle. The porter be- 
comes more kindly, but not less yiciouSj in his 
humour, when he has opened the door. But the 
contrast between the night out of doors, the night 
as the retainers have spent it, and the night as 
the guest and host have known it, is very ghastly* 
Macduff goes to call the king, and returns almost at 
once to tell what he has found ; hastily dressed, the 
guests assemble one after another to hear in turn the 
tale: Macbeth, who went at once to the king's 
chamber, has killed the grooms, asserting that his 
loyalty outran his discretion. 

As to the parts borne by the characters. The 
part which Macbeth has to play is the most difficult. 
The eyes of everyone are upon him; he must at- 
tempt to appear like a dismayed host and a loyal 
subject ; and this with the remembrance of the last 
few hours always with him, and with the effect of his 
nervous agitation still remaining; and besides thia 
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lie comiiiits a second and a double murder* It may 
very well be that it is the excitement of this which 
actually braces him, making him forget what has 
happened, and feel as though he took his stand again 
according to this later deed; besides that the commis- 
sion of it made him absolutely safe for the present 
time. Of Macduff, who announces the murder, no- 
thing need be said which will not come in better in 
a short notice of him which should be made in a less 
stirring scene ; and the same applies to Malcolm and 
Donalbain. Banquo is quite calm, and makes the 
suggestion which the others act on, avowing at the 
same time his standpoint with regard to the murder* 
Lady Macbeth fia>ints. She actually faints ; she does 
not pretend ; and is carried out* She had borne the 
making of the plot, and the efforts for carrying it 
out Upon her the whole business had lain ; with- 
out her spirit it would have been abandoned* She 
had watched all night, and waited while the deed 
was bemg done ; she had completed that part of the 
arrangement which her husband could not complete 
from fear, and now she comes into the haD, and hears 
the tale she knew very well. She remembered her 
innocence, and knew her guilt ; she heard her hus- 
band's description of the man who resembled her 
father as he lay; and she was sexed again, and 
fainted, overpowered against her strong will by that, 
which had been done indeed under her guidance, 
but of which she knew full well the cruelty and the 
misery. 

Scene IV. — In Scene IV. we hear more of the 
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course of events. First, dumb animals and nature 
had shown their sympathy with the horrors of that 
night. The murder was put upon the sons of Dun- 
can : Macbeth had been named as king, and had 
gone to Scone to be invested with the marks of 
sovereignty. What will be the effect of this murder 
upon Macbeth and Lady Macbeth? If you remem- 
ber, Macbeth was shown to you as a man possessed 
of many attractive virtues, particularly of those 
virtues which men practise in their association with 
one another. As a man whose taste and intelligence 
showed him plainly what offended and pleased his 
fellows ; who could fully appreciate the happiness of 
being esteemed and loved. As a man also who had 
a certain love of what was good, sufficient at least to 
make him unhappy in evil. These qualities were 
gradually dwarfed by his selfishness, until at last 
upon a strong temptation he goes counter to them, 
and kills Duncan. By this murder he hoped to 
seciure his own advancement ; and he was advanced 
to be king : but he lost all men's love, and therefore 
the ppsition yielded to him no pleasure. All that 
part of his nature which impels him to friendship 
with his fellows will be disappointed, and set, as it 
were, in mutiny against the new conditions of his 
life. But though this disappointment vnll be enough 
to make him unhappy, yet his vanity will find some 
consolation in his high position? No — since he will 
always feel insecure. His crown and his life will be 
in constant danger. You vnll not have listened to a 
description of his character, without thinking that 
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this feeling of insecurity will be insupportable to 
him. He might have endured it, had it been to 
gain applause. But when it was simply the sign 
that he had lost all right of commanding applause, 
the misery which it will bring him will be very great. 
But there was one thing more precious to him than 
other men's good opinion ; and this was his life. It 
was as Sa.tan said, * Skin for skin ; yea ! all that a 
man hath, he will give in exchange for his life.' If 
he had lost men's love, he will save himself, and this 
not by right and strong dealing, for he feels weak 
and wicked, but by any means which he can find. 
Neither will his fears become less as he proceeds. 
For to a man of his nature and in his position, vain 
fears are multiplied. His condition is described in 
well-known sentences 2 ^ The wicked flee when no 
man pursueth ; ' or again, * He was afraid where no 
fear was.' 

Imagine him then— passing beyond hope of re- 
conciliation with the world, with his fears increasing 
around him, and stinging him like hornets. He had 
been induced to murder for his own advancement ; he 
will not need a prompter to commit murder for his 
safety, especially now that his deeds have a certain 
warrant of authority. From his heart all kindness 
and grace of feeling will gradually die away ; this 
habit which he has, of concentrating his thought upon 
himself, will kill them. And in particular his love 
for his wife will die. With regard to this, it is to be 
noticed that men and women like Lady Macbeth are 
not always, or generally, most successful in the world. 
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They are more able to seize power than to maintain 
it, when their title to it is doubtful ; since the eleva- 
tion of their character makes them upon all occa- 
sions, excepting those of great peril, careless of the 
arts by which men are conciliated or frightened. 
Such characters can govern, but they do not often 
stoop to manage. They have not suflScient appre- 
hension of danger, nor policy in dealing with it. 
Therefore the value of Lady Macbeth to Macbeth, as 
a counsellor, will become less and less, all the while 
that his situation needs not action, so much as tact : 
and then Macbeth, needing her less, will love her 
less. He will always remember also against her that 
it was her influence which had brought him into so 
much unhappiness and danger; and lastly, to com- 
plete thB reasons for an indifference to her, his 
troubles are becoming so great, that he cannot spare 
a thought to anyone but to himself. She had not 
been a good adviser to him, but she was better than 
the three witches, and his own mad selfishness. 

And Lady Macbeth herself? Her misery will be 
equal to his, but finer and grander. She had ex- 
pelled her nature with a fork, but of course it re- 
turned always. The recollection of this night will 
always shock her; and by it she had gained nothing, 
for she could not feel a queen, with a weak and 
miserable consort like Macbeth. The insecurity of 
her position will be a source of misery to her, but 
not in the same way as to Macbeth. It vexed her 
pride, by making her feel inferior. With this feeling 
Satan says, ^Fallen cherub, to be weak is to be 
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miserable/ Besides this, she felt that upon her lay 
the responsibility of the situation ; and she saw her 
husband daily becoming estranged from her, which 
will grieve her woman's heart. Indeed the bed which 
she had made for herself was not a pleasant bed, but 
she would lie upon it— in perfect misery, but without 
complaint. 



LECTITEE VI* 

AoT IIL 

Scene I, — Macbeth is crowned kingt he has his 
reward. And Lady Macbeth is queen. Lady Mac- 
beth may feel secure, but Macbeth cannot. He is 
tortured by jealousy and fear of Banquo, whose great 
nature he knew, and whose calmness and daring had 
a power to daunt him which he describes in Scene L 
Banquo comes first on the stage, and sums up 
the situation in a few lines. Plots are not after 
his nature, or he might fear one now, or make one. 
But he does neither. He comprehends all: Mac- 
beth*s guilt, his own position — accepting only, not 
seeking. But this spirit and its greatness Macbeth 
is too weak to understand; or to match, save by 
another foul murder. You must try and enter a 
little into Macbeth's feelings. You can suppose, if 
you will, two boys trying for a remove, one cowardly 
and showy, the other brave and quiet, and one get- 
ting it unfairly, by some trick of which the other 
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knows ; though that other be still and speak nothing, 
yet you can fancy well how intolerable from fear and 
hate would his presence be to the successful cheat. 
Macbeth felt so towards Banquo : like a thief before 
a policeman, like an impostor before the true man. 
He had the robes and crown, and all outward 
power; but the real kingship, just self-confidence 
and strength, was not with him, but with Banquo. 
Banquo threatened his safety, and he must die, with 
his son who was included in the witches' blessing. 
To this murder Macbeth needed no prompter ; his 
self was in danger, it was not now a question of 
advancement, it was not the gaining of a fresh stake, 
but the saving of a stake abeady won. For this 
Macbeth had resources within himself: what animal 
has not? He finds two scoundrels, and persuades 
them that Banquo, apparently acting officially, is 
the cause of certain ill luck which has oppressed 
them. After a long dialogue, in which the miserable 
villain Macbeth uses the superiority of his position 
to taunt and tempt them into committing murder, 
the plot is laid, and Banquo and his son are marked 
to die that night. 

Scene II. — This scene is between Macbeth and 
his wife. She is uneagy; things do not go well 
with Macbeth. He keeps alone, and broods over 
his fancies ; and she herself has waking and sleep- 
ing miseries, though, unlike Macbeth, she keeps 
them sternly silent, and to herself alone. To him 
she chides the feelings which, from sympathy, she 
knows very well. Macbeth, always jealously com- 
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paring himself with others, now compares himself 
to Duncan, whose place as king he had, and whose 
present place with the dead he seems half to covet. 
Look at these lines, if you will understand of what 
graceful thought he was capable. Macbeth explains 
his fears to Lady Macbeth. At the beginning of 
the scene she chides him, but not as he goes on ; 
since, as she knows her own heart, even her spirit 
is not strong enough. She says, if Macbeth has 
such fears, he should try change of place ; if he 
fears Banquo, Banquo may be killed. Macbeth 
hints that he has provided for this. Between these 
two there is yet great affection, and tenderness which 
is touching. They understand each other well, and 
serve each other's wishes, and respect each other. 

Scene IlL — Banquo is killed in Scene ITT. by 
the murderers, to whom one has been added (for 
what reason it is hard to see) ; but Fleance escapes. 

Scene IV. — This scene is in a hall in the palace, 
with a banquet prepared. While the company of 
nobles are sitting down, one of the murderers comes 
to report the death of Banquo. Macbeth receives 
his speech at the door. There is but one empty 
place at the table, the place wherein Macbeth shall 
sit. When Macbeth has heard the tale of Banquo's 
murder, how ^ safe in a ditch he bides, with twenty 
gashes in his head,' he half turns to the table and 
bids the lords welcome : at that time Banquo enters, 
and sits at the table in the empty place which is the 
king's. Macbeth turns straight to the table, and 
finds no room: the lords point to the place, empty 
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to their sight, but to Macbeth*s it is occupied by the 
dead man. At first Macbeth connects the presence 
of the vision with some agency of the company : 
then addresses the ghost. Lady Macbeth scolds him 
for his childish folly : she has not seen what he saw • 
her grown senses could not be frightened by her 
imagination ; but it is a reality to Macbeth and to 
us, and we have no diflBculty in understanding that 
at which the company at the banquet wonder. But 
beaten by the vision and unmanned, Macbeth is not. 
He recovers himself so soon as the ghost goes; he 
turns to his duties again as host, when he sees the 
ghost enter again: and again he is troubled; but 
simply troubled as a man, to whom full conscious- 
ness is present, is troubled at the presence of some- 
thing horrible. He is not beaten down : he does not 
confess : he expresses no remorse ; but simply desires 
relief from the apparition, and when he obtains it, 
he can still half hold himself up. But the mirth of 
the company has ceased, and the nobles depart in 
wonder and trouble. Lady Macbeth and Macbeth 
are left alone ; she does not scold him now ; she feels 
too well, but will not own, all the horrors which 
overcome her husband. Macbeth intends to seek 
out the three weird sisters, as lost Saul sought out 
the witch of Endor. The lesson that he learns from 
his fears is, that he is yet but young in deed, and 
must be practised more. 

Scene V.— The witches and Hecate their queen 
appear, and Hecate, after scolding them for their 
former converse with Macbeth, bids them meet her 
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to prepare such illusions for Macbeth as shall draw 
him on to his ruin. 

Scene VI. — We have hints of the judgment 
which the nobles are beginning to form of the late 
murders of Duncan and Banquo ; and of the plot- 
tings consequent thereon. Macduff is also in dis- 
grace at court and has fled. It seems sure to us 
that Macbeth will fall — and before the attack of the 
sons of Duncan. But in spite of the crimes of Mac- 
beth, and the blamelessness of Malcolm, we feel but 
little pleasure in the prospect. Our eyes are fixed 
on Macbeth, and Lady Macbeth, and their fortunes. 
We do not love them ; but their love for each other, 
the acquaintance we have with their hopes, their 
fears, and their continual movement downward from 
crime to crime, and also the ruin that we know lies 
before them, has raised in us an interest not unmixed 
with pity, which the boy Malcolm, righteous though 
his cause is, cannot overcome. 

This is the end of the third act. Let us stay 
again for a moment and consider the tragedy. You 
remember the course of it was said to be through 
Macbeth's nature and circumstances. His circum- 
stances seem now very flourishing : he is king ; he 
has won his match against fortune, and has that 
which he wished most. His subjects at first are 
obedient and unquestioning. He has that sovereign 
sway and masterdom which his wife held before him 
to lead him on to murder. But we know of him 
what those about him could only guess at. We 
know that he was almost mad with fear and jealousy 2 
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at first of Banquo, and for this there seemed fair 
reason. But when Banqno was dead, Macbeth was 
not the quieter ; his nature will find a fear, however 
many are removed : and now it is Macduff, a man 
insignificant except to such a ruler as Macbeth, To 
understand his position, we must think of the old 
Greek tyrants. 



LECTURE VII. 
Act IV. 



Scene I. — Scene I. is the witches* cavern ; in the 
middle is a boiling cauldron; the three witches 
enter; they expect a guest, and are preparing for 
him. The time of his coming is near, heralded by 
those animals which for their foulness tradition has 
connected with witches. The charm is near its 
completion: what remains is done for us to see. 
Each witch has offerings to make, to fill the measure 
of the cauldron, that the influences of its seething 
may be strong and complete. And these offerings 
made by these foul creatures, what are they ? What 
is bitter to taste, what hates the light of day, what 
loves the places of the dead, what by a God-sent 
curse, for malice to man, creeps on its belly in the 
dust over the earth ; what, pitiless, hates and wars 
against its species ; what, born in lust and crime, 
is murdered without love or pity, by that which gave 
it birth ; whatever hates the greatest salvation of 
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manklDd ; in fine, whatever is an enemy to hope, to 
virtue, to the human race — all this put in, and add 
the blood of that which is a miserable, grinning 
caricature of man's form and nature, and then the 
charm is firm and good ; and the witches are ready. 
And whom do they expect ? One whom we have 
seen a short time since covered with honour, a 
valiant, worthy gentleman, who has saved Scotland. 
Does he come now to save it ? What errand is it, to 
which this charm is a prelude? Can this be con- 
sultation by a king, so eager to reign, upon the 
affairs of his kingdom ? He comes, in reckless 
selfishness, to consult about himself and his safety ; 
and, disguise it as we may, a prelude like this 
will always be fitting when a king or a man goes 
upon a like errand. Macbeth's adjuration to the 
witches is in harmony with their charm ; let them 
tell him what he wishes, though therefrom a violent 
ruin may come down upon all the present comfort 
and future hope of man. Slowly and fearfully, 
without question from him, the answers to his 
thoughts are made. New crimes are bidden him; 
new and strange confidence is given him, harden- 
ing his heart, removing him farthest from gentle 
thoughts. He is bidden to beware Macduff; yet to 
be of good cheer, for none born of woman shall harm 
him; and he shall not be vanquished untU great 
Bimam wood come to high Dunsinane hiQ, Lastly, 
Macbeth will ask the question which his jealousy, 
suggests to him : Shall Banqno^s issue reign ? And 
then rises the show of eight kings, the last with a 
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glass, and tlie majesty of an extended and increasing 
sovereignty is set before him, as belonging to his 
rival, who, dead though he was, yet lived to make 
Macbeth pine with jealous misery. 

And now Macbeth's ruin is complete. Selfish 
and cruel he had been before ; now he is secure also, 
and this puts him beyond the hope of happiness. 
His good angel bade him farewell as he descended 
into that cavern ; his body sniffed the smell of the 
cauldron, and his mind became tainted with these 
particles, cut off from every part where lay what was 
harmful to man. He leaves the cavern with rude 
and violent imprecations, and learns from those who 
wait that his chief fear, Macduff, has fled. He 
makes a resolve that henceforth no prey shall ever 
escape him. He will hardly think before he has 
acted, and now he will kill Macduff's wife, and 
children, and family. From this time all graces of 
behaviour leave him. Majesty which springs of self- 
respect, courtesy which springs of kindliness, calm- 
ness which springs of a good conscience — he has left 
the last touch of them behind with the witches and 
the cauldron ; for Hecate, the hound of hell, knew 
her trade. 

Scene II. — Lady Macduff is with her children, 
and the Earl of Ross, on the stage. She complains 
of the flight of her husband, making it an omen of 
fear; Eoss comforts her, but with trembling, and 
leaves her. He speaks just as a man might have 
spoken under Hippias or Robespierre. Lady Macduff 
is left with her child. It seems as though it were 
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always a pity to bring children on to the stage : a 
proper behaviour and proper delivery of their parts 
are impossible for them ; instead of the unconscious 
simplicity of the child, there is displayed a visible 
assurance, and what they have to say is said with a 
pertness most distasteful and detestable. It is, I 
expect, almost a relief to those who have seen the 
play, when the murderers appear, and the poor little 
child is unable to talk any more. 

Scene III. — The next scene is in England : before 
the king's palace, where Malcolm has long been 
sheltered, and where Macduff now comes to him, 
and seems at first a spy of Macbeth's sent to lure 
Malcolm to ruin ; of such Macbeth has sent many. 
Macduff protests his innocence, but cannot lay 
thoroughly the suspicions of the exile, who, to try 
his sincerity, accuses himself of all crimes, asking 
after each indictment whether a man of such a 
temper is fit to reign. Suppose Macduff to be a 
spy, he will not be turned from his professed allegi- 
ance by such accusations. These crimes would be 
nothing to him if he were come only to destroy Mal- 
colm ; but supposing Macduff to be a true man, and 
to have fled to Malcolm as to a righteous prince, 
whom he wishes to place on the throne of Scotland, 
then, from such a master as Malcolm describes 
himself, he will turn in horror. With this plan, 
Malcolm accuses himself first of botmdless lust, then 
of boundless avarice, then of total lack of all kinds 
of virtue. At last Macduff proves himself honest, by 
his indignant and sorrowful repudiation of such a 

K 2 
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king ; and Malcolm speaks of himself as he really is, 
pure, amiable, and yirtuons. Such a man with his 
wrongs, if we knew more of him, of his thoughts and 
hopes and feelings, would make a great character 
in the play, and oppose Macbeth in our interest ; but 
this is almost his only scene, and he is borne down 
in our minds by the interest which we feel in his 
enemy. The English doctor now enters, and describes 
how those who suflfer by the king's evil are now 
being touched by Edward the Confessor. By this 
episode happy England is contrasted with Scotland. 
Then enters Boss, who has also fled from Scotland* 
You will remember that it was just after his visit to 
Lady Macduff, that she was murdered. He brings 
Macduff news of her murder ; for which he prepares 
him by dwelling upon the many and monstrous woes 
that Macbeth inflicts on Scotland, exaggerating their 
frequency and violence. The three together speak 
of their revenge : their power, and England's help is 
ready, and many worthy fellows were out in Scotland 
even then. 



LECTXJEE VIII. 
Act V. 



Scene I. — ^The crimes of Lady Macbeth are done : 
her punishment is upon her: who will not feel a 
touch of pity for this woman, so cruel yet so forbear- 
ing, so prompt yet so patient, so great, so brave, so 
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miserable ? She had prayed to be unsexed that she 
might do the murder: now here she was sexed 
again, and felt as when she had her baby at her 
breast. It was not fear that disquieted her : it was 
not that she had murdered a king, and held his 
place, where all were attacking her, and whence ruin 
was so disastrous. She had sinned — a sin against 
her own nature, and lost her peace. It was horror 
that she had shed a man's blood; amanwhohad 
once lain at the breast of his mother, and been 
loved ; and an old man, who had borne his faculties 
so meekly, and had been so clear in his great office. 
Her hands were red with his blood ; and with the 
blood of Lady Macduff; and night and day the 
thought oppressed her. But in the daytime she 
could compel her remorse into silence ; in her sleep, 
that which she controlled asserted its power. Lady 
Macbeth slept, and yet she rested no more. In the 
day she was as she had always been, calm and 
strong. Her face was haggard, and her eye hard, 
from ceaseless suppression and disappointment ; but 
she showed the same unbroken front to her fortunes, 
never visiting her pains upon her servants, like a 
meaner spirit, nor crying to a confidant over spilt 
blood. But in the night — ^when she sleeps, then 
she rises : we must remember the scene — I will not 
paraphrase it — and we must find in it a strange 
pathos, when we understand how stem was the will 
that curbed her pity, how fierce was the pity that 
overcame her stem will at last. "We shall not see 
Jier again. Yet once again there is heard a cry 
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within; when Lady Macbeth has dealt to herself 
that blow which not one among her enemies, for all 
her crimes and for all their wrongs, was worthy to 
deal to her. 

And what of Macbeth? His love for himself 
was strong as ever, but he trusted in himself no 
longer. His wife, his servants, from any of them he 
was glad to find a drop of comfort, but chiefly he 
feels strong in remembering the witches' prophecy : 
life and success are promised to him, until two things 
which seem impossible have happened : first, every- 
thing will go well with him until Birnam wood 
comes to Dunsinane ; and secondly, no man born of 
woman can harm him. It is a law often exemplified 
in history that men or nations are made less intelli- 
gent and energetic by fatalism. * It is the will of 
Heaven,' * What must be must be,' ' It is useless to 
struggle against destiny ; ' such proverbs make action 
palsied. Fatalism is in action, what begging the 
question is in argument. And accordingly Macbeth 
has lost his power of dealing intelligently with what 
is present, trusting in the arrangement made by 
, some higher power. Desertion of his followers, in- 
crease of his enemies, and manifest ruin, make him 
rude to his attendants, hateful of himself and his 
position, and madly anxious about his safety; but 
still they do not make him take those measures 
which alone can save him. He cannot lose trust 
in that prophecy to which he sees circumstances 
always proving the lie. 

And yet even for him there is a place for pity* 
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He liad not always been like this. So long as we 
have known him, he has always been vain and selfish; 
but once he passed through a frank and happy boy- 
hood, and had been moist clay to the hand of the 
potter. Alas ! it was ambition to which he sur- 
rendered himself and his ductile nature, and it had 
made him this. Each success was really a disaster ; 
and the murder of Duncan was only the last straw. 
And now, his crimes indeed were not finished— the 
crimes of a selfish man are never finished, until he 
can act no more — but his punishment has begun, 
and it is heavy. It is that punishment which Per- 
sius prayed for, as the worst, upon cruel tyrants. 
He saw the comfort, the glory, and the pleasantness 
of virtue, and knew that he had lost it. When we 
read the lines in which Macbeth, with all his old 
grace of thought, describes his miseries, we may for 
a moment pity him, though we may never quite cease 
to despise him. 

Scene II. — In this scene the Scotch forces which 
are opposed to Macbeth, are about to effect a junction 
with those which Malcolm has led from England. 
JProm the talk of the leaders it is made plain how 
great is Macbeth^s danger, and how inefficient are 
his measures to meet it. They attribute his in- 
competence only to his guilty conscience ; but they 
did not know all, nor what that was, beeide strategy, 
to which he blindly trusted. 

Scene III. — In Scene III. Macbeth is mad with 
anxiety, for he was a soldier and a captain, and 
knew very well the circumstances of danger, and 
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yet was inactive in a fatuous security, for a reason 
which we know, and of which he gives hints to those 
around him : hints, which they probably construe as 
signs of madness. He announces his intention not 
to fear ; and yet he shows that he fears, by signs 
more unequivocal than words. Tidings of his ene- 
mies^ strength shake him from his place and dignity, 
and make him, instead of a king, a mean and vulgar 
railler. He visits npon his servants, over whom he 
has power, the spleen and vexation with which his 
circumstances inspire him. And yet when we read 
the lines which he speaks when alone with Seyton, 
we forget for a moment his meanness ; see also in 
them an illustration of that which long ago we noted 
as one of the chief characteristics in Macbeth. 
What he missed now, was not the approval of his 
conscience, an unstained honour, and memory of 
services wrought for others and for his country, but 
honour (meaning respect), love, obedience, and troops 
of friends. It was really for this that he had done 
ererything always. For this he had been brave, and 
done his country service ; and for this he had mur- 
dered Duncan, and thus had lost everything. So 
false a guide had his ambition been to him, and his 
desire for applause. They give the semblance of 
virtue, but not virtue. And note now, that he speaks 
bravely, but note also that his bravery is of the kind 
which it has ever been. Once he was brave to win 
praise, and now he is brave because his superstition 
persuades him that he is secure. This is not the 
true courage, independent of all circumstances, of 
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all things external or internal, which goes cheerfully 
either to life or to death, to glory or to disgrace, 
and which may be well or best shown even when the 
heart is bursting with physical fear. In his misery 
and weakness he turns to the doctor, as before in 
time of anxiety he had turned to Banquo. Notice 
that the last two lines of the scene must be spoken 
seriously, and not so as to suggest a joke. They are 
something like the lines of the <f)v\a^ in the ^ Anti- 
gone.' Those may be in jest ; for they are not at 
the climax of the play, and they are more in num- 
ber. But these must be serious in such company. 

Scene IV. — In the next scene Malcolm appears 
with his forces and the aids from England : among 
them old and young Si ward with 10,000 men. 
They express their confidence, and wonder at the 
inactivity of Macbeth, which they attribute to the 
lukewarmness of his servants. Malcolm gives 
orders that every soldier shall hew down a bough 
. from Bimam wood and advance with it to the 
attack. A strategical purpose is oddly served by 
this. 

Scene V. — In the next scene the first prop on 
which Macbeth leans, breaks and enters into his 
hand. Birnam wood is seen advancing to Dunsinane. 
But before that there has been the cry of women 
vrithin, and the tidings that Lady Macbeth is dead. 
And Macbeth takes leave of her, his queen and 
better half, with no particular lament, but with a 
general speech about the emptiness of life. He is 
not without a certain feeling that half his life is dead 
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with her, though he entertains it too unconsciously 
to express it in loud grief. It is apparent only by 
the deadness and hopelessness of the tone of his 
thoughts. Had Lady Macbeth died in the days of 
their innocence and prosperity, he would have missed 
her, and lamented her heartily. But, as we have 
seen, ever since Duncan^s murder an estra.ngement 
had been growing tip between these two, since both 
of them had been disappointed of happiness where 
they expected it. Macbeth had learned even to hate 
his wife's plans, which had brought him to the place 
where he was ; and now, sick with disappointment, 
dismayed by terror, and helplessly occupied with 
superstitions, he scarcely turns a thought upon her. 
Lady Macbeth had been his counsellor, and had 
taught him at least to strike and save himself; but 
now he had given hands to the three witches, whose 
malicious mocking had taught him to become torpid 
to bis ruin. Thus he receivt-.d news of losses which 
did not affect his safety with a sort of Turkish in- 
difference. So soon as the clouds of superstition are 
lifted from him by the tidings of the movement of 
the wood, the feelings of a soldier come upon him 
again, and he feels that if he must die, he will die 
with harness upon his back. 

Scene VI.— In Scene VI. the further arrange- 
ment of Malcolm's army is described. 

Scene VII. — Macbeth enters, in the battle, still 
leaning upon that other staft* supplied him by the 
witches. * What's he, that was not bom of woman ? ' 
In this confidence he fights young Siward, and kills 
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him. As soon as he has left the stage, MacduflF 
enters, whom by this lead we are taught to look upon 
as the man to kill him. Macbeth's army fights ill- 
directedly. Presently the last staff breaks and enters 
Macbeth's hand. Suicide had suggested itself to 
him, but, selfish to the last, he clings to his dis- 
honoured life. He shows one touch of conscience 
and generosity in refusing to fight Macduff. Macduff 
bids Macbeth ' despair his charm,' and breaks it for 
him : and Macbeth at first is unwilling to fight 
more, but is stung into fighting by Macduff's alter- 
natives. The clouds of superstition are finally lifted 
from him : he remembers the feelings of a soldier 
and his strength ; he mans himself after his former 
manner, and fights : they leave the stage fighting ; 
but presently, upon the gathering of the English 
army in its triumph, comes Macduff with Macbeth's 
head. *A dead butcher,' Malcolm calls him; and 
so it was, but still it is not altogether out of place 
to remember here again the lines which we mentioned 
at the beginning of the play : — 

If ever in temptation strong, <kc. 



LECTURE IX. 



For eight lectures we have been studying * Mac- 
beth,' sometimes explaining allusions, sometimes the 
text, but more often remarking upon the structure 
of the play, and criticising the character of the per- 
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sons. We liave had a difficult task, and it is hard to 
feel satisfied with what has been done. No man, 
not even a shallow man, is quite easy to understand, 
even in ordinary life ; and the characters in * Macbeth ' 
are not at all shallow, and the circumstances in which 
they appear are not ordinary. But however little we 
may have satisfied ourselves, yet we may look for 
some fruit of all our toil. It is said that a shadow 
never falls upon a wall without changing it, and it is 
not likely that a man will be as he was before, after 
his nature has been stirred by this exhibition of 
crime and ruin. 

One little thing that we have learnt, is to apply to 
English that method of study which we are accus- 
tomed to use for Greek and Latin. Men often spend 
long lives in interpreting foreign languages, but 
neglect to study their own with any great degree of 
scientific attention. Just so a man might hire, at 
great expense and trouble, a bullock to plough, having 
at the same time a horse of his own, which was 
pining for want of work. The difficulty of compelling 
an attention to English arises in a great measure 
from the deception which is produced by the sound 
of familiar words. A man is persuaded that he 
understands a sentence if each word in it is familiar 
to him. But though each word may be familiar, yet 
in combination the sentence may be quite strange. 
When a man reads Latin, he takes careful note of 
the symbols which express the meaning ; but in 
reading English this seems unnecessary. To take 
an instance. When Macbeth is told of Lady Mac- 
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beth's death, he says, ' She should have died hereafter/ 
This speech seems at first easy to understand ; it is 
not until we try to explain it, that we find any diffi- 
culty in it. And so it is, over and over again, in 
any English that we may read. We need to take 
constant care lest the familiar sound of the words 
cheat us, and we think we understand when we do 
not. We must attend also to the structure of each 
sentence of English, with as much care as we show 
in reading Latin and Greek, which seems unneces- 
sary to us at first ; for language is to us something 
like money. We use money and buy things with it 
from very early days, but we do not on that account 
understand the nature of it. It is with a kind of 
shock that we learn at last, that that which seems 
to us wealth is not really wealth, but only the re- 
presentative of it, and that money itself is bought 
and sold, and that its nature must be scientifically 
explained. 

Secondly, it may be expected that henceforth our 
scrutiny of character will be marked by greater 
acuteness. We have had for some time about ten 
men and women acting before us, and we have been 
examining the reasons of all they said and did. We 
should thus have learnt lessons which are very im- 
portant. The reason for much of the happiness and 
most of the power in the world is an ability to read 
character; whether by this be understood the cha- 
racter of masses or of individuals, or the character or 
as it is more commonly called from its Latin equi- 
valent, the signs, of the times. The faculty that is 
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employed in all these interpretations is the same, and 
a man is unfortunate if he has none of it. If for 
instance, as a ruler, he puts high authority into the 
hands of those men who ought to have been sub- 
ordinate ; or, as a statesman, he devotes himself to 
establishing the power of a king, when the people 
will have a king no longer ; or, as a private man, he 
makes a close friend of one with whom he finds 
presently that he cannot agree. This sensitiveness 
to the characters of others is the foundation of all 
good manners and of all tact. In short, if a man is 
to live either a pleasant or a successful life, he must 
understand something of the feelings and characters 
of those with whom he has to do. But the attempts 
that men make to understand each other are gene- 
rally very slovenly. Each man has only certain 
general maxims, in which he believes, and which he 
uses to judge the world; but the characters of indi- 
viduals are all indistinct to him, and he lazily ar- 
ranges them according as they in some irregular 
manner please him or displease him. With such 
maxims as ^ Paleness is a sign of guilt,' * A bully is 
always a coward,' * A rolling stone gathers no moss,' 
and a few more quit^ as silly, a man often goes 
through his whole life, meeting with failures and 
disappointments, and not knowing why. Let us 
hope that this study of * Macbeth' may make us 
abler judges of characters; not in order that we 
may become very critical, but chiefly that we may 
know hypocrisy when we see it, both in ourselves and 
others, and try to get, rid of it. 
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So far I have spoken of results which are valu- 
able and should be perceptible, but to produce which 
has not been a part of the purpose of dramatic 
poetry. They are only accidents of the study of a 
play. Next I will speak of the eflfect of tragedy as 
tragedy, the eflfect which every dramatist aims at 
producing, according to which his tragedy is to be 
judged. There is something diflScult in understanding 
the delight which tragedies produce. The circum- 
stances with which they deal are unpleasant, the acts 
of the characters in them are violent and painful, the 
end of them is not happiness but the contrary, and 
yet we enjoy them ; and enjoy them the more, the 
better they are acted ; that is, the nearer we are 
brought to that which is unpleasant to see, namely, 
other men's misery and wickedness. 

Perhaps we shall be helped in the question by 
considering for a moment, before we begin to answer 
it, what is that state of mind to which tragedy is 
acceptable ? Certainly a man does not like tragedy 
always, but he likes it best when he is least sus- 
ceptilple to the influence of his appetites, and when 
he is not altogether satisfied with circumstances in 
the real world. A man who is in a very good humour 
with these will prefer comedy to tragedy; and 
again, a man, when he is thoroughly, as it were, 
beaten by them, will not seek either for tragedy or 
comedy ; though if he be obliged to listen to them, 
they will have a different eflfect upon his sorrows. 
If comedy be not absolutely nauseous to him, if it 
exercise in any degree its natural eflfect upon him, it 
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will change his tone of thought completely, it will 
make him entirely break from what surrounds him, 
and forget it. But tragedy will affect him differently 
(supposing again that he is not too utterly miserable 
to receive from it any feeling other than disgust). 
In so far as tragedy affects him, it will bring back to 
him the old self-control. He will realise his own 
situation, and yet will no longer be beaten by it, but 
feel again the master of it and himself. The causes 
of all this will, I think, be the answer to the question 
as to the influence and the excellence of tragedy. 

Every man is apt to be too much influenced by 
circumstances : if they are happy, to rejoice in them, 
and if they are unhappy, to be miserable and beaten 
by them; to pursue what is pleasant and to avoid 
what is fearful, without thinking of the law of duty 
and honour. And yet there are few men who know 
nothing of duty and honour, and who do not under- 
stand the greatness of action uninfluenced by such 
motives as fear and low desire. It is by an appeal 
to this knowledge and understanding in a man that 
tragedy produces its effects; rousing in the spec- 
tators by their sympathy a feeling of superiority to 
fortune or to vice, which is most pleasant and healthy 
to them. Men are proud of many things of which 
they should not be proud — of riches, noble birth, of 
beauty, of cleverness : this pride is a poor pride, be- 
cause it is suggested by ungenerous comparisons, and 
shows that a man does not understand the nature or 
the relative value of his different possessions. But 
I suppose that men may without impropriety enter- 
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tain, when they can, a feeling of pride that they are 
men, and possessed of capacities for high and vir- 
tuous living : for this pride implies no want of gene- 
rosity, since other animals do not compete with men ; 
and encourages no conceit, for those who feel it most 
will be the most humble, knowing most clearly what 
they are and what they ought to be. It is this feel- 
ing of pride that the sight of a tragedy produces ; 
a feeling which can hardly be realised in us, when 
we are satisfied with our circumstances, or surren- 
dering ourselves to mean motives ; but which raises 
in us a higher life of courage and virtue, to meet evil/ 
or misfortune, when we are in conflict with them. 

Let us for a minute consider how tragedy arouses 
these high feelings in us. Everyone knows that at 
times in his life he is opposed to forces which he 
cannot control ; such forces as adverse circumstances, 
or human malignity. If a man succumbs to them, 
those who watch him feel no elation, but only per- 
haps pity. But if a man can be found to hold his 
own, unaffected by the hardest fate, standing, like 
Cato, the only thing unsubdued upon the earth, then 
those who watch the struggle feel the dignity of 
human nature, and acknowledge with satisfaction 
the presence of a sympathy within themselves. The 
gods love this sight, and men love it also, at times 
when that which is godlike, according to the old 
ideas of godhead, is uppermost in their minds. 
What if there is pain ? It has lost its sting and its 
victory. We look, and know for the time that it is 
better to be in the house of mourning than in the 

ii 
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house of laughter, that eflEbrt is better than ease, and 
poverty is better than riches. 

But it is not always the conflict of a brave or 
just man with his opposites that is found in tragedy* 
Quite as often the central figure is wicked, and the 
interest consists in the development of his ruin. 
Here there is still the same conflict between right 
and wrong, the same dislocation of life, as that de- 
scribed above. But the sides are not arranged in 
the same manner. Against the wicked man the spec- 
tators themselves take part as judges : they become 
critics in a great business, and the judgment that 
they must give is more than hinted at by the course 
of the play. 

The opportunity for the recognition of right and 
wrong, of greatness and meanness, which a tragedy 
offers, is particxdarly valuable. When a man criti- 
cises real life, when he appreciates the virtue or vice 
of real men, he is liable to spoil his criticism by a 
constant reference to himself. He cannot help 
comparing others with himself, and other circum- 
stances with his own. But when he looks at the 
great principles of right and wrong, as they are 
exhibited in the tremendous situations of a tragedy, 
every thought which is personal disappears, and he 
sees things more as he will see them when the 
passions and meanness of this life blind his eyes no 
longer. 

All that has been said suggests an answer to the 
question why, if tragic circumstances are required, 
is it not better to go to real life for them, and not 
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take them at secondhand upon the stage? We 
shall now answer, that no real life is tragic in its 
entirety. There may be a tragic shadow falling 
upon it, a tragic vein running through it, and 
appearing in it from time to time, but together 
with this will be mixed up many ordinary circum- 
stances not much affected by it. It is necessary to 
strip a life of most of these, and consider it chiefly 
as tragic. The success of a tragedian lies in the 
doing of this : to put down only those circumstanced 
which bear upon the development of a plot, and leave 
out none that do. Thus it is necessary that the 
tragedies in human nature should be exhibited to 
men by some one who is able to discern them ; for 
without such an exhibition, they will be commonly 
lost in a multitude of ordinary circumstances. It is 
the duty of every one of us to try to recognise the 
excellence of work of this kind, and to ascribe it to 
the high and sacred power of genius. 

In that which I have written above I feel as 
though the analysis of the pleasures of tragedy had 
almost killed them, and affords a very imperfect and 
meagre account of those feelings which seem to 
gather up almost every thought, and develope them 
into an intensity which is unaccountable. But 
nevertheless I believe that, at the root of these great 
and intense feelings, some little dry seed, like that 
which I have described, will be found. 

Another work of the dramatist, besides the selec- 
tion and arrangement of circumstances and characters, 
is to find thoughts suitable to them. And here is 
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another pleasure for the spectators, for thus common 
men can become acquainted with choice and rare 
spirits. And lastly, the dramatist must find words 
to express thoughts. It is a very hard matter 
to express thoughts. Many men's thoughts are 
unexpressed and remain so for ever, because words 
are wanting. Thoughts are, as it were, fiill of 
crevices and chinks, just as it might be the mould of 
a head, into which the bronze for a noble statue is 
to be poured. There is a depression for the nose, 
and a prominence for the eyes, and so on ; and every 
part of the face and figure varies in due modulation. 
If what is poured in be not perfectly pliable and 
able to penetrate, the statue will suffer in perfection. 
But when a masterpiece is to be made, the mould is 
perfect ; the metal fits into it and gives it expression, 
and the result is perfect and admirable. And so 
that is fine language which fits into fine thought, 
and expresses every turn of it to perfection, and the 
resxdt again is something admirable and godlike. 

This, if you add to it the effect of scenic display, 
is the account of the pleasures of tragedy in so fax 
as I can give it ; and if this be true, you will see 
that they are different from the pleasures of an 
ordinary novel, and cannot be compared with them ; 
and you will understand how it is that novels please 
boys, who love their life, but tragedies please men, 
who know that life as the world lives it is not the 
highest life. 
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Ohanged Aspects of Unchanged Truths. Zt. 6d. 

Gominon-plaoe Philosopher in Town and Country. 9s, 6d, 

Counsel and Comfort spoken from a City Pulpit. 3i. 6d. 

Critical Essays of a Country Pai^son. Zs. 6d. 

Graver Thoughts of a Country Parson. Three Series, 3*. Bd. each. 

Landscapes, Churches, and Moralities. Zs. 6d. 

Leisure Hours in Town. ds. 6d. 

Lessons of Middle Age. 3s. Bd. 

Present-day Thoughts. 3*. 6d. 

Recreations of a Country Parson. Three Series, 3*. 6d. each. 

Seaside Musings on Sundays and Weelc-Daya. Bt. 6d. 

Sunday Afternoons in the Parish Chuich of a University City. 8*. 6d. 
White Si Riddle's Large Latin-English Dictionary. 4to. 21s. 
White's College Latin-English Dictionary. Medium Svo. 12s. 

— Junior Student's Lat.-Eng. and Eig.-Lat. Dictionary. Square 12mo. 12*. 

Bmwi^t^w i The English-Latin Dictionary, 5*. Bd. 
eeparateiy ^ ,jr^^ Latin-English Dictionary, 7s. Bd. 

White's Middle-Class Latin-English Dictionary. Fcp. Svo. Ss. 

Wit and Wisdom of the Rev. Sydney Smith. 16mo. 3*. Bd. 

Yongt's Abridged English-Greek Lexicon. Square 12mo. 8s. Bd, 

— Large English-Greek Lexicon. 4to. 2ls. 

ASTRONOMY, METEOROLOGY, POPULAR GEOGRAPHY Scc. 

DavtfB Law of Storms, translated by Scott. Svo. 10*. Bd, 

Henohel's Outlines of Astronomy. Square crown Svo. 12*. 

Keith Johnston's Dictionary of G^eography, or General Gazetteer. Svo. 42*. 

Neiaon's Work on the Moon. Medium Svo. 81*. Bd. 

Proctor's Essays on Astronomy. Svo. 12*. 

— Larger Star Atlas. Folio, 15*. or Maps only, 12*. Bd. 

— Moon. Crown Svo. 10*. Bd. 

— New Star Atlas. Crown Svo. 6*. 

— Orbs Around Us. Crown Svo. 7*. Bd. 

— Other Worlds than Ours. Crown Svo. 10*. 6(7. 

— Saturn and its System. Svo. 14*. 

— Son. Crown Svo. 14i. 

— Transits of Venus, Past and Coming. Crown Svo. 8*. Bd. 

— Treatise on the Cycloid and Cydoidal Curves. Crown Svo. 10*. Bd. 

— Universe of Stars. Svo. 10*. Bd. 
Schelle&'s Spectrum Analysis. Svo. 28*. 
Smith's Air and Rain. Svo. 24*. 

The Public Schools Atlas of Ancient Geography. Imperial Svo. 7*. 6d. 

— — — Atiaa of Modem G^eography. Imperial Svo. 6*. 

Webb's Celestial Objects for Common Telescopes. New Edition in preparation. 

NATURAL HISTORY k POPULAR SCIENOE. 

AmotVs mements of Physics or Natural Philosophy. Crown Svo. 18*. Bd, 
Brando's Diotionarj of Bdence, Literature, and Art. 8 vols, medium Svo. 68*. 
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Baokton's Town and Window Gardening. Crown 8to. 8«. 

OCX's Mechanism of Man. 2 toIs. crown 8vo. 23«. 

Deoaisne and Le Maont's General System of Botany. Imperial 8yo. 81<. 6d. 

Dixon's Bnral Bird Life. Grown 8vo. illustrations. 

Ganof s Elementary Treatise on Physics, by Atkinson. Large crown 870. lff<. 

— Natoral Philosophy, by Atkinson. Crown 8to. 7t. 6d. 
Gore's Art of Soientifio Disoorery. Crown 8vo. \ht. 
Grore^s Oorrdatlon of Physical Forces. 8to. 16*. 
Hartwig's Aerial World. 8to. 10*. Cd. 

— Polar World. 8to. 10*. 6d. 

— Sea and its Living Wonders. 8to. 10*. 6<l. 

— Subterranean World. 8vo. 10*. Cd. 

— Tropical World. 8vo. 10*. M. 
Hanghton's Principles of Animal Mechanics. 8vo. 21*. 
Beer's PrimsBral World of Switzerland. 2 yols. 8to. 16*. 
Helmholta's Lectmm on Sdentiflc Subjects. 8vo. 12*. 6d. 
Helmholts on the Sensations of Tone, by EUis. 8yo. 86*. 
Hollah's Lectures on the History of Modem Music 8vo. 8*. 6(7. 

— Transition Period of Musical History. 8to. 10*. M, 
Keller's Lake Dwellings of Switzerland, by Lee. 2 vols, royal 8yo. 42*. 
Eirl^ and Spence's Introduction to Entomology. Crown 8to. 5*. 
Lloyd's Treatise on Magnetism. 8to. 10*. 6<I. 

— — on the Wave-Theory of Light. 870. 10*. 6d. 
London's Encyclopeedla of Plants. 8yo. 42*. 

Lubbock on the (Mgin of Civilisation & Primitive Condition of Man. 8vo. 18*. 
Macalister's Zoology and Morphology of Vertebrate Animals. 8vo. 10*. 6<f . 
Nicols' Puzzle of Life. Crown 8vo. 8*. 6<f . 
Owen's Comparative Anatomy and Physiology of the Vertebrate Animals. 8 vols . 

8vo. 78*. M. 
Proctor's light Science for Leisure Hours. 2 vols, crown 8vo. 7*. M, each. 
BivenCs Orchard House. Sixteenth Edition. Crown 8vo. 6*. 

— Bose Amateur's Guide. Fcp. 8vo. 4*. 6d. 
Stanl^s Familiar History of Bhds. Fcp. 8vo. 8*. 6d. 
Text-Books of Science, Mechanical and PhysicaL 

Abn^'s Photography, 8*. 6d. 

Anderson's (Sir John) Strength of Materials, 8*. 6<i. 

Armstrong's Organic Chemistry, Zs. Bd, 

Barry's BaOway Appliances, 3*. Od. 

Bloxam's Metals, 8*. 6<f. 

Goodeve's Elements of Mechanism, 8*. 6d. 
— Principles of Mechanics, 8*. Bd. 

Gore's Electro-Metallurgy, 6*. 

GrifBn's Algebra and Trigonometry, 8*. 6d. 

Jenkin's Electricity and S^ignetism, 8*. Bd. 

Maxwell's Theory of Heat, 8*. 6d. 

Merrifleld's Technical Arithmetic and Mensuration, 8*. Bd, 

Miller's Inorganic Chemistry, 8*. Bd. 

Preeoe & Sivewright's Telegraphy, 8*. Bd. 

Bntley's Study of Books, 4*. Bd. 

Shelley's Workshop AppUances, 8*. Bd. 

Thome's Structural and Physiological Botany, 6*. 

Thorpe^s Quantitative Chemical Analysis, 4*. Bd. 
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Text-Books of Qdeaod— continued. 

Thorpe & Mnir's Qaalitative Analysis, Zs. 6d. 

Taden's Chemical Philosophy, 8*. 6d. 

Unwin's Machine Design, 3s. Sd. 

Watflon'B Plane and Solid Geometry, 8«. 6d. 
Tyndan on Sound. Crown 8vo. 10#. Bd. 

— Contributions to Molecular Physics. 8vo. 16s. 

— Fragments of Science. 2 vols, post 8vo. 16*. 

— Heat a Mode of Motion. Crown 8to. 

— Lectures on Blectrical Phenomena. Crown 8vo. Is. sewed, 1*. Bd. doth. 

— Lectures on Light. Crown 8vo. 1*. sewed, 1*. Bd. cloth. 

— Lectures on Light delivered in America. Crown 8vo. 7s. Bd. 

— Lessons in Electricity. Crown 8vo. 2s. Bd. 
Von Cotta on Bocks, by Lawrence. Post 8vo. 14*. 
Woodward's Geology of England and Wales. Crown 8vo. 14*. 
Wood's Bible Animals. With 112 Vignettes. 8vo. 14*. 

— Homes Without Hands. 8vo. 14*. 

— Insects Abroad. 8vo. 14*. 

— Insects at Home. With 700 Illustrations. 8vo. 14*. 

— Out of Doors, or Articles on Natural History. Crown 8vo. 7*. Bd. 

— Strange Dwellings. With 60 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 7*. 6d. 

CHEMISTRY ic PHYSIOLOGY. 

Auerbach's Anthracen, translated by W. Crookes, F.R.S. 8vo. 12*. 

Buokton's Health in the House ; Lectures on Elementary Physiology. Cr. 8vo. 2*. 

Crookes's Handbook of Dyeing and Calico Printing. 8vo. 42*. 

— Select Methods in Chemical Analysis. Crown 8vo. 12*. Bd. 
Eingzett's Animal Chemistry. 8vo. 18*. 

— History, Products and Processes of the Alkali Trade. 8vo. 12*. 
Miller's Elements of Chemistry, Theoretical and Practical. 8 vols. 8vo. Part I. 

Chemical Physics, 16*. Part U. Inorganic Chemistry, 24*. Part HI. Organic 

Ohemistry, New Edition in the press. 
Thudichum's Annals of Chemical Medicine. Vol. I. 8vo. 
Watts's Dictionary of Chemistry. 7 vols, medium 8vo. £10. 16*. Bd. 
— Third Supplementary Volume, in Two Parts. Pabt I. 36*. 

THE FINE ARTS 8c ILLUSTRATED EDITIONS. 

Bewick's Select Fables of .Ssop and others. Crown 8vo. Is. Bd, demy Svo. 18*. 
Doyle's Fairyland ; Pictures from the Elf -World. Folio, 15*. 
Dresser's Arts and Art Industries of Japan. {In preparation. 

IngeloVs Poems. Dlustxated Edition. Fcp. 4to. Woodcuts, 21*. 
Jameson's Sacred and Legendary Art 6 vols, square crown 8vo. 
Legends of the Madonna. 1 vol. 21*. 

— — — Monastic Orders. 1 vol. 21*. 

— — — Saints and Martyrs. 2 vols. 81*. Bd. 

— — — Saviour. Completed by Lady Bastlake. 2v(dls.42*. 
Longman's Three Cathedrals Dedicated to St. Paul. Square crown Svo. 21*. 
Maoaulay'B Lays of Andent Bome. With 90 Illustrations. T^. 4to. 21*. 
Mactarren's Lectores on Harmony. 8vo. 12*. 

Miniature Edition of Macaulay's Lays of Ancient Bome. Imp. 16mo. 10*. Bd. 
Moon's Irish Melodies. With 161 Plates by D. Madise, BA. Super-royal 8vo. 21*. 

— LallaBookh. Tenniel's Edition. With 68 Illustrations. Fq>.4tal0*.6<f. 
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Noithoote and Brownlow's Boma Sotterranea. 8 toIs. 8vo. 08«. 

Perry on Greek and Roman Sonlptnre. 8to. [/n preparation. 

Bedgrave*! Dictionary of Artists of the English School. Svo. lU. 

THE USEFUL ARTS, MANUFACTURES &c. 

Boome'i Oatechigm of the Steam Engine. Fcp. 8yo. 6s. 

— Bzamplei of Steam, Air, and Gas Engines. 4to. 70«. 

— Handbook of the Steam Engine. Fcp. Sto. 9s. 

— Eeoent Improvements in the Steam Engine. Fcp. Bro. Bs. 

— Treatise on the Steam Engine. 4to. 42^. 
Oveqr's Bnqyolopssdia of Oiril Engineering. Sto. 42«. 
Onlley's Handbook of Practical Telegraphy. Svo. 16i. 

Bastlake'g Hoosehold Taste in Fomitore, Sm. Square crown 8to. Us. 
Fairbaim's Useful Information for Engineers. 3 vols, crown Svo. 81«. Bd. 

— AppUoations of Cast and Wrought Iron. Svo. IQs. 

— Mills and Hillwork. 1 vol. Svo. 25j. 
Gwil^B Bnoyolopssdia of Architecture. Svo. 62s. Bd. 

Hobson's Amateur Mechanics Practical Handbook. Crown Svo. 2s. Bd, 
Hoskold's Engineer's Valuing Assistant. Svo. 31^. Bd. 
Eerl's MetaUnigy, adapted by Crookes and EShrig. 3 vols. Svo. £4. 19«. 
Loudon's EnoydopeBdia of Agriculture. Svo. 21^. 

— — — Gardening. Svo. 21*. 
Mitchell's Manual of Practical Assaying. Svo. 81*. Bd. 
Northoott's Lathee and Turning. Svo. 18*. 

Payen's Industrial Chemistry, translated from Stohmann and Engler's German 

Edition, by Dr. J. D. Barry. Edited by B. H. Paul, Ph.D. Svo. 42#. 
Piesse's Art of Perfumery. Fourth E.iition. Svo. 
Stoney's Theory of Strains in Gkders. Roy. Svo. 8Bs. 
Thomas on Coid, Mine-Gases and Ventilation. Crown Svo. lOs. Bd. 
Ure^s Dictionary of Arts, Manufactures, Si Mines. 4 vols, medium Svo. £7. 7s, 
Ville on Artificial Manures. By Crookes. Svo. 21*. 

RELIGIOUS &, MORAL WORKS. 
Abb^ & Overton's English Churck in the Eighteenth Century. 2 vols. Svo. 86j. 
Arnold's (Bev. Dr. Thomas) Sermons. 6 vols, crown Svo. 5*. each. 
Bishop Jeremy Taylor's Entire Works. With Life by Bishop Heber. Edited by 

the Bev. C. P. Eden. 10 vols. Svo. £5. 6s. 
Boultbee's Oommentaiy on the 89 Articles. Crown Svo. 6*. 

— Historyof the Church of England, Pre-Reformation Period. Svo. 15*. 
Browne^s (Bishop) Exposition of the 89 Articles. Svo. 16*. 

Oolenso's Lectures on tSie Pentateuch and the Moabite Stone. Svo. 12*. 
Oolenio on the Pentateuch and Book of Joshua. Crown Svo. 6*. 
— — Pabt Vn. completion of the larger Work. Svo. 24*. 
OondofB Handbook of the Bible. Post Svo. 7*. Bd. "^Z 

Oonybeare & Howson'sLife and Letters of St. Paul :— 

Library Edition, with all the Original Illustrations, Maps, Landscapes on 
Steel, Woodcuts, &c. 2 vols. 4to. 42*. 

Intermediate Edition, with a Selection of Maps, Plates, and Woodcuts. 
2 vols, square crown Svo. 21*. 

Student's Edition, revised and condensed, with 46 Illustrations and Maps. 
1 voL crown Svo. 9*. 
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Drew's Holseaa Lectaree on the Human life of Christ. 8to. 8s, 

Dmmmond's Jewish Messiah. 8to. 15«. 

Ellioott's (Bishop) Commentary on St. Paul's Epistles. 870. Galatians, 8«. 6d. 

Ephesians, 8i. 6d. Pastoral Epistles, 10«. 6d, Philippians, Coloesians, and 

Philemon, 10s. M. Thessalonians, Is. ed. 
Ellioott's Lectures on the Life of our Lord. 8vo. 12s. 
Bwald's Bisbarj of Israel, translated by Carpenter. 5 yols. 8vo. €3«. 

— Antiquities of Israel, translated by Solly. 8to. 12*. 6d. 
Hopkins's Christ the Consoler. Fcp. 8to, 2s. 6d. 

Jukes's Types of Genesis. Crown 8vo, Is. 6d. 

— Second Death and the Restitution of all Things. Crown 8to. 3*. M, 
Ealisch's Bible Studies. Pabt I. the Prophecies of Balaam. 8to. 10s. 6(2. 

— — — Part n. the Book of Jonah. 8vo. 10*. 6d. 

— Historical and Critical Commentary on the Old Testament; with a 
New Translation. Vol. I. Genesis, 8to. 18*. or adapted for the General 
Reader, 12*. Vol. U. Sxodus, 15*. or adapted for the General Reader, 12*. 
Vol. m. Leviticus, Part I. 15*. or adapted for the General Reader, 8*. 
Vol. lY. Leviticus, Part n. 15*. or adapted for the General Reader, 8*. 

Keith's Evidence of the Truth of the Christian Religion derived from the Fulfil- 
ment of Prophecy. Square 8to. 12*. M, Post Svo. 6*. 
Enenen on the Prophets and Prophecy in Israel. 8vo. 21*. 
Lyra Germanica : Hymns translated by Miss Winkworth. Fop. 8to. 5*. 
Manning's Temporal Mission of the Holy Ghost. 870. 8*. 6<2. 
Martineau's Endeavours after the Christian Life. Crown 8vo. 7*. 6<2. 

— Hymns of Praise and Prayer. Crown Svo. 4*. 6<i. 82mo. 1*. 6d. 

— Bennons ; Hours of Thought on Sacred Things. Crown 8vo. 7*. 8<f . 
Merivale's (Dean) Lectures on Early Church History. Crown 8vo. 5*. 

Mill's Three Essays on Religion. 8vo. 10*. Bd. 

Monsell'g Spiritual Songs for Sundays and Holidays. Fcp. Svo. 5*. 18mo. 2*. 

Milller's (Max) Lectures on the Science of Religion. Crown Svo. 10*. M* 

Newman's Apologia ipro Vita Sua. Crown Svo. 6*. 

O'Conor's New Testament Commentaries. Crown Svo. Epistle to the Romans, 

8*.6d. Epistle to the Hebrews, 4*. 6(2. St. John's G^pel, 10*. 6d. 
One Hundred Holy Songs, &c. Square fcp. Svo. 2*. 6d. 
Passing Thoughts on Religion. By Miss Sewell. Fcp. Svo. 8*. 6<l. 
Sewell's (Hiss) Preparation for the Holy Communion. 82mo. 8*. 
Supernatural Religion. Complete Edition. 8 vols. Svo. 86*. 
Thoughts for the Age. By Miss Sewell. Fop. Svo. 8*. 64. 
Yaoghan's Trident, Crescent, and Ooss ; the Religions History of India. 8vo.9*.6<f . 
Wbately's Lessons on the Christian Evidences. ISmo. 6<2. 
White's Four Gospels in Greek, with Greek-English Lexicon. d2mo. 5*. 

TRAVELS, VOYAGES &c. 

Baker's Rifle and the Hound in CSeylon. Crown Svo. 7*. 6d. 

— Bight Years in Ceylon. Crown Svo. 7*. 6d. 
Ball's Alpine Guide. 8 vols, post Svo. with Maps and Illustrations :— L Western 

Alps, 6*. 6<2. U. Central Alps, 7*. 6d. m. Eastern Alps, 10*. M, 
Ban on Alpine Travelling, and on the (Geology of the Alps, 1*. 
Bent's Freak of Freedom, or the Republic of San Marino. Crown Svo. 7*. 6d. 
Brassey's Sunshine and Storm in the East. Svo. 

— Yoyage in the Yacht * Sunbeam.' CTrown Svo. 7*. 6d. 
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Edwaids's (A. B.) Thousand Miles up the Nile. Imperial 8to. 4S«. 

Haasall's San Bemo and the Western Biviera. Grown 8to. 10s. Bd. 

Indian Alps (The). By a Lady Pioneer. Imperial 8yo.42«. 

hetrafB Disoovery and Barly Settlement of the Bermuda Islands. 2 toIs. 

royal Svo. 90s. 
Mfllftr and Skertchley's Fenland Fast and Freaent. Boyal 8yo. Zls, Cd. Large 

Paper, 60s, 
Miller's Wintering in the Biviera. Post Svo. Ulostraticms, l%s. 6(2. 
Noble's Cape and South Africa. Fcp. Svo. Zs. 6(2. 
Faokfi's Guide to the Pyrenees, for Mountaineers. Crown 3vo. 7«. id. 
The Alpine Club Map of Switzerland. In Four Sheets. 42s. 
Wood's Discoveries at Bphesus. Imperial Svo. dSs, 

WORKS OF FICTION. 

Becker's Charides ; Private Life among the Ancient Greeks. Post Svo. 7s, 6(2. 

— Gallus ; Boman Scenes of the Time of Augustus. Post Svo. 7s, 6(2. 
Cabinet Edition of Stories and Tales by Miss Sewell :— 

Amy Herbert, 2s. 6d. Ivors, 2s. ed. 

Cleve Hall, 2s, 6(2. Katharine Ashton, 2s. 6(2. 

The Earl's Daughter, 2s. 6d. Laneton Parsonage, Zs, 6<2. 

Experience of Life, 2s. 64. Margaret Perdval, ds. 6(2. 

Gertrude, 2s. 6(2. j Ursula, 2s. 6d. 

Novels and Tales by the Bight Hon. the Earl of Beaconsfield, K.Q, Cabinet 
Edition, complete in Ten Volumes, crown Svo. price £8. 



Lothair, 6«. 
Goningsby, Ss, 
Sym, 6s, 
Tancred, 6s, 
Voietia, 6s. 



Henrietta Temple, 6s. 
Gontarini Fleming, 6s. 
Alroy, Ixion, ko. 6s, 
The Young Duke, &c. 6s. 
Vivian Grey, 6*. 



Klein's Pastor's Narrative. Translated by Marshall. Crown Svo. Map. 
The Modem Novelist's Library. Each Work in crown Svo. A Single VolTune, 
complete in itself, price 2s. boards, or 2*. 6(2. doth :— 



By the Earl of Beaoonsfidd, K.G. 

Lothair. 

Goningsby. 

Sybil. 

Tancred. 

Venetia. 

Henrietta Temple. 

Gontarini Fleming. 

Alroy, Ddon, iio. 

The X oung Duke, &o. 

Vivian Gr^. 
By Anthony Trollope. 

Barohester Towers. 

The Warden. 
By the Author of * the Bose Garden.' 

Unawares. 



By Major Whyte-Mdville. 
Digby Grand. 
General Bounce. 
Kate Coventry. 
The Gladiators. 
Good for Nothing. 
Holmby House. 
The Interinr^ter. 
The Queen's Maries. 
By the Author of < the Atdier da lys.' 
Mademoisdle Mori. 
The Atelier du Lys. 
By Various Writers. 
Atherstone Priory. 
The Burgomaster's Family. 
Elsa and her Vulture. 
The Six Sisters of the Vall^s. 
Lord Beaoonsfldd's Novels and Tales. 10 vols, doth extra, gilt edges, ZOs. 
Whispers from Fairy Land. By the Bight Hon. E. H. Knatchbnll-Hugeasen 

M.F. With Nine Illustrations. Crown Svo. 8«. 6(2. 
Higgledy-piggledy ; or. Stories for Everybody and Bv^body*s Children. By 
the Bight Hon. E. H. Knatohbnil-Hugessen, M.P. "mth Nine lUnstzftttons 
from Designs by B. Doyle. Grown Svo. Zs. 6d, 
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POETRY 8c THE DRAMA. 

Bafl^s Pestus, a Poem. Crown 8vo. 12*. 6d. 

Bowdler's Family Shakspeare. Medium 8to. I4i. 6 vols. fcp. 8to. 21«. 

Gayley's niad of Homer, Homometrically translated. 8yo. 12«. Sd. 

Gonington's 2Sneid of Virgil, translated into English Verse. Grown Sto. 9s, 

Gooper*! Tales from Euripides. Fcp. 8vo. Zs. 6d, 

Edwards's Poetry-Book of Elder Poets. 16mo. 2s. 6(2. 

— Poetry-Book of Modem Poets. 16mo. 2#. 6d, 
Ingelow's Poems. New Edition. 2 toIs. fcp. 8to. T2s, 

Maoaolay's Lays of Ancient Home, with Ivry and the Armada. 16mo. Zs, Bd. 

Ormsby's Poem of the Cid. Translated. Post 8vo. 6*. 

Petrarch's Sonnets and Stanzas,tran8lated by C. B. Cayley, B.A. Grown 8yo.10«.6<I. 

South^s Poetical Works. Medium 8vo. 14*. 

Yonge's Horatii Opera, Library Edition. 8vo. 21s. 

RURAL SPORTS, HORSE 8c CATTLE MANAGEMENT 8cC. 

Blaine's Encydopeedia of Eural Sports. 8yo. 21s. 

Dobson on the Ox, his Diseases and their Treatment. Crown 8to. 7s. 6d, 

Francis's Book on Angling, or Treatise on Fishing. Post 8to. lff«. 

Malet's Annals of the Boad, and Nimrod's Essays on the Boad. Medium 8to. 21«. 

Miles's Horse's Foot, and How to Keep it Sound. Imperial 8yo. 12«. Bd, 

— Plain Treatise on Horse-Shoeing. Post Svo. 2s. Bd. 

— Stables and Stable-Fittings. Imperial 8to. Ihs, 

— Eemarks on Horses' Teeth* PoBt8vo. Is. Sd, 
Nevile's Horses and Biding. Grown 8yo. 6*. 
Beynardson's Down the Boad. Medium 8to. 21s, 
Bonalds's Fly-Fisher's Entomology. 8to. Us, 

Stonehenge's Dog in Health and Disease. Square crown 8yo. 7s. M, 

— Greyhound. Square crown 8vo. 16*. 
Yooatt's Work on the Dog. 8vo. 6*. 

— — — — Horse. Svo. 12*. 6d. 
Wiloocks's Sea-Fisherman. Post Svo. 12*. 6d, 

WORKS OF UTILITY tc GENERAL INFORMATION. 

'Acton's Modem Cookery for Private Families. Fcp. Svo. 6s. 

Black's Practical Treatise on Brewing. Sva 10*. 9d, 

Buckton's Food and Home Cookery. Grown Svo. 2*. 

Bull on the Maternal Management of Children. Fcp. Svo. 2*. td. 

Bull's Hints to Mothers on the Management of their Health during the Period of 

Pr^n^ancy and in the Lying-in Boom. Fcp. Svo. 2*. Bd, 
Campbell-Walker's Correct Card, or How to Play at Whist. Fcp. Svo. 3*. Bd. 
Crump's English "M'n.n^t^i of Banking. Svo. 16*. 
Cunningham's Conditions of Sodal Well-Being. Svo. 10*. Bd, 
Handbook of Gold and Silver, by an Indian Official. Svo. 12*. Bd, 
Johnson's (W. & J. H.) Patentee's Manual. Fourth Edition. Svo. 10*. Bd. 
Longman's Chess Openings. Fcp. Svo. 2*. Bd, 
Madeod's Economics for Beginners. Small crown Svo. 2*. Bd, 
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Madeod's Theory and Practice of Banking. 2 toIs. 8to. 26«. 

r- Elements of Banking. I'onrtk Edition. Grown 8to.6«. 
M*CnIloch's Dictionary of Qpmmeroe and Gommerdal Navigation. 8to. 63<. 
Maonder's Biographiod Treasury. Fcp. 870. 6t. 

— Historical Treasury. Pep. 8to. 6#. 

— Sdentiflc and Literary Treasury. Pep. 8to. 6«. 

— Treasury of Bible EJiowledge. Edited by the Bey. J. Ayre, MJL "Fop. 

8to. 6«. 

— Treasury of Botany. Edited by J. Lindley,P3.S. and T.Moore, PX.S. 

Two Parts, fcp. 8vo. 12s, 

— Treasury of Geography. Fcp. 8to. 6*. 

— Treasury of Knowledge and Library of Beferenoe. Pep. 8to. 6$. 

— Treasury of Natural History. Fcp. 8to. 6$, 
Pereira's Materia*Medica, by Bentley and Bedwood. 8to. 25«. 

Pewtner's Ck>mprdiensive Spedfler ; Bnilding-Artiflcers' Work. Conditions and 

Agreements. Grown 8yo. 6s. 
Pierce's Three Hundred €hes8 Problems and Studies. Fcp. 8yo. 7s, Bd. 
Pole's The($t7 of the Modem Sdentiflc Game of Whist. Fcp. 8to. 2s. M. 
Scott's Farm Valuer. Grown 870. 6*. 

— Bents and Purchases. Crown 8to. (U. 
Smith's Handbook for Midwives. Grown 8to. 5^. 

The Cabinet Lawyer, a Popular Digest of the Laws of England. Fop. 870. 9s. 
West on the Diseases of Infancy and Childhood. 8to. IBs. 
Willidi's Popular Tables for ascertaining the Value of Property. Post 8to. lOs. 
Wilson on Banking Beform. 8vo. Is. 6d, 

— on the Besources of Modem Countries 3 vols. 8yo. 24«. 

MUSICAL WORKS BY JOHN HULLAH, LL.D. 

Chromatio Scale, with the Liflected Syllables, on Large Sheet. Is. 6d. 

Caid of Chromatic Scale. Id. 

Exercises for the Cultiyation of the Voice. For Soprano or Tenor, 2s. M. 

Grammar of Musical Harmony. B<yyal 8yo. 2 Parts, each Is. M. 

Ezerdsee to Grammar of Musical Harmony. Is, 

Grammar of Counterpoint. Part I. super-royal 8yo. 2s. 6d. 

Hullah's Manual of Singing. Parts I. & n. 2s. dd. ; or together, 6s. 

Bxerdsee and Figures contained in Parts I. and n. of the ^"^""^1 Books 

L & n. each Bd. 
Large Sheets, containing the Figures in Part I. of the Manual. Nos. 1 to 8 in 

aPaiceL 9s. 
Large Sheets, containing the Exercises in Part I. of the Manual. Noa. 9 to 40, 

in Four Parcels of Eight Nos. each, per Parcel. 6s, 
Large Sheets, the Figures in Part n. Nos. 41 to 62 in a Parcel, 9t, 
Hymns for the Young, set to Music. Boyal 8yo. Sd. 
InlEant School Songs. Bd, 
Notation, the Musical Alphabet. Crown 8yo. 6d, 
Old TCngHBh Songs for Sdiools, Harmonised. 6d, 
Budiments of Musical Grammar. Boyal 8yo. Zs. 
Sch,ool Songs for 2 and 8 Vofoee. 2 Books, 8to. each 6d. 
Time and Tune in the Elementary School. Cr j\v:i 8yo. 2s, M, 
Exercises and Figures in the same. Crown 8yo. Is. or 2 Parts, 6d each. 
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